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The Completion of a Great Work. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
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H. D. Trait, D.C.L. Complete in six volumes, large Svo. Sold sepa- 
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‘«* V. From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
‘VI. From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 1885. 


Among the Contributors are: Rev. Canon T. G. Bonney, C. Creighton, Professor F. W. 
Maitiand, C. W. Oman, Professor R. Lane-Poole, Professor F. York Powell, Professor R. BE. 


Prothero, etc. 


**We take leave of this work with the distinct impression that there is no other work which 
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‘*Mr. H. D. Traill is to be heartily congratulated on the completion of the great work on 


‘ Social England.’ ... Th 
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“The text is choice and ciear. Mereovor, the stortes 
themselves are delightful.”—-New Yors Herald 


“ These little tales contain all the characteriatica we 
have learned to expect in the author clear, lively 
fancy and entertaining plot.”—Hartsord Post 


18 n0, paper, 120 pages, 25 cents. 
Complete catalogue on application For sale by all 


booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher. 


WILLIAM R.JENKINS 
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The Week. 


Mr. Dingley, leader of the House, is 
a quite different gentleman from Mr. 
Dingley, author of the law to prevent 
a deficit (his own deficit to date being 
more than $52,000,000), and issuer of 
bulletins to show that we shall soon 
be just wallowing in surplus revenue. 
All the dispatches agree that the pro- 
gramme of severe economy in the House 
is exciting vast indignation among the 
rank and file who so dearly love to go 
in for the old flag and an appropriation. 
The big spending bills are to be cut to 
the quick. No river and harbor bill is 
so much as to be thought of, and public 
buildings are to be kept down in most 
miserly fashion. Why is this? The an- 
swer given the angry private members, 
with their beautiful private bills up their 
sleeves, is that Chairman Dingley says 
the state of the revenue is such that not 
a dollar can be spared which is not 
strictly necessary. Thus does Dingley 
the chairman act as if he did not be- 
lieve a word that Dingley the statis- 
tician and prophet says. Certainly the 
raging Congressmen, robbed of their ap- 
propriations, cannot be blamed for ask- 
ing what kind of surplus revenue it is 





that cannot be drawn upon. They are: 


a little slow, but in time they will under- 
stand that the surplus revenue which 
Mr. Dingley sees pouring in upon him is 
for oratorical and electoral purposes 
only; when it comes to actually counting 
the money and voting it away, the crea- 
tor of the deficit is as painfully con- 
scious of the work of his own hands as 
any other man. 





The attempt to make annexation a Re- 
publican party measure has failed, be- 
cause the last national platform express- 
ly avoided the recommendation of that 
policy, declaring only that “the Hawaii- 
an Islands should be controlled by the 
United States, and no foreign Power 
should be permitted to interfere with 
them.” Such “control” is entirely prac- 
ticable and is consistent with our policy 
for many years. The Senate four years 
ago adopted a resolution which well rep- 
resented the feeling of the nation on 
this question: 

‘Resolved, That of right it belongs wholly 
to the people of the Hawaiian Islands to es- 
tablish and maintain their own form of 
government and domestic polity; that the 
United States ought in no wise to interfere 
therewith, and that any intervention in the 
present affairs of these islands by any other 
government will be regarded as an act un- 
friendly to the United States.’’ 

This resolution was reported on the 3ist 
of May, 1894, from the committee on 
foreign relations by a unanimous vote, 








and was immediately adopted by 55 yeas 
to no nays. Senator White of California 
has now brought this proposition for- 
ward as a joint resolution, and although 
the annexationists in the Senate may 
lay it on the table, its introduction is a 
good thing as showing the right policy 
for our Government to pursue in the 
matter. 


Naturally the Chinese situation con- 
nects itself with the Hawaiian situation. 
In a remote contingency we might find 
it necessary to fight for the rights se- 
cured to us by treaty in Chinese ports. 
In that event, would the possession of 
Hawaii be of service to us or not? We 
answer this question in the negative. 
Without Hawaii, all our naval force in 
the Pacific may be employed in attacks 
upon the enemy or in defending our own 
coast. With it, we must expend some 
part, and probably a large part, in de- 
fending the islands. But, say the annex- 
ationists, we shall be much nearer to 
the objective point—the coast of China. 
Not much nearer. The islands are as far 
out of our course for operations in 
Chinese waters as the Azores would be 
for operations in the Baltic. Moreaver, 
we have treaty rights in the islands now 
giving us all the naval advantages we 
could acquire by owning the islands. We 
are in the lucky position now that we 
are not bound to defend Pearl Harbor, 
but we can use it to any extent we 
choose. 





Nobody is surprised to find many of 
the Republican politicians in Congress 
shrinking from the proposition to make 
an issue of a definite currency-reform 
policy. Senator Frye of Maine says that 
“it was all right for Secretary Gage to 
submit his scheme of finance, but it was 
hardly politic to be so specific about 
the single gold standard.” Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island says of 
the President’s recent declarations in 
favor of positive action, that “they are 
good principles, but bad politics.” The 
proceedings in the House when the Tel- 
ler resolution was voted down have been 
called “the slaughter of the innocents,” 
because so many of the Western mem- 
bers fear that their votes will be counted 
against them at the next election, from 
thirty to fifty sharing this apprehension, 
and the personal influence of Speaker 
Reed had to be used in order to keep 
several men “in line.” All such Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are, of course, 
strongly opposed to going a step further, 
on the ground that it would be “bad 
politics,” or, at the very least, “hardly 
politic.” 





The action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday on the report of its 
delegates to the Indianapolis conven- 
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tion was most gratifying. Without a 
dissenting voice it ratified the report of 
the Monetary Commission, both in gen: 

ral and in particular—the gold standard 
the gradual retirement of the gold obli 

gations of the Government, and such 
changes in the banking laws as shal! 
conduce to the good of al! business in- 
terests, and which the experience of ou 

own and other countries has proved to 
be efficient and secure. Condensed in 
the fewest words, the Chamber of Com 
merce has declared its platform to b« 
the gold standard and banknote issues 
on banking assets. These were the con 
clusions reached by the Monetary Com 
mission, and now they have received 
the endorsement of the most conserva 
tive body of business men in the coun 
try. An issue is thus made up which 
must engage the largest share of public 
attention until the momentous questions 
invoived in it are decided. In ordinary 
circumstances this ought not to be a 
political issue, but it has been made 
such by the action of one of the great 
political parties of the nation, and the 
other party cannot avoid it. All the 
property interests of the country are 
involved in it. Every man and ever 

woman is vitally concerned in the deci- 
sion of it. They may have mistaken 
views in reference to it, but nobody who 
is sane can be indifferent to it. 


President McKinley has just given a 
fresh illustration of his disregard for al! 
other considerations when a Senator in- 
sists upon the nomination of one of his 
henchmen to an office, by sending in the 
name of George M. Bowers of West Vir- 
ginia as Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries. He had already shown, notably in 
the case of the swindling State Senator 
of Pennsylvania, whom he made Consul 
at Matanzas, Cuba, upon the demand of 
Senator Quay, that objections on moral 
grounds counted for nothing. He has 
now demonstrated that statutory obsta- 
cles to a nomination are no more ef- 
fectual than those based on the moral 
law. A provision of the Revised Statutes 
calls for the appointment as Fish Com- 
missioner of “ a person of scientific and 
practical acquaintance with fish and fish 
eries,” the object being to insure the se- 
lection of fit successors to Prof. Baird 
and Prof. Goode. Instead of picking out 
such a man, Mr. McKinley has nominat- 
ed (upon the demand of Steve Elkins) a 
politician who never paid any attention 
to fish or fisheries, until he decided, a 
few months ago, that he wanted the $5,- 
000 salary attached to this commission 
ership, and for whom the most that can 
be said by his friends is that he “is a 
smart man and catches on soon.” 





The nomination of Edward B. Thomas 
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as United States Judge for the Eastern 
District of New York is a happy end of 
a struggle which had become very dis- 
creditable. The death of Judge Tenney 
was no sooner announced than a number 
of lawyers who were prominent in the 
Republican “organization,” but nowhere 
else, began to work for the place thus 
made vacant. Congressman Fischer “set 
the pace,” the first step in his campaign 
being to seek the endorsement of the 
members of the Republican executive 
committee of Brooklyn, in which he was 
extremely successful. But his opponents 
ruined his chances by pointing out that 
his appointment to the bench would 
involve a special election for Congress- 
man, and that his management of ‘the 
organization” in the district had been so 
bad that “no Republican nominated by 
Fischer could win, and Fischer would 
not allow a nomination by anybody 
else.” One candidate after another of 
the Fischer type was put forward by 
either the local or the State organiza- 
tion, only to have his unfitness demon- 
strated when any inquiry was made as 
to his judicial qualities. President Mc- 
Kinley at last became thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and assumed the executive pre- 
rogative, which he has so generally sur- 
rendered, of making the choice himsei? 
and requiring the machine to accept it. 
Mr. Thomas is a lawyer of high charac- 
ter and excellent standing, who has the 
making of a good judge in him, and his 
appointment is especially grateful be- 
cause it involves no subserviency to the 
machine. 


The most encouraging demonstration 
against boss rule which has been seen 
anywhere in this country for a long time 
was made in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day of last week, when about 400 leading 
Republicans from almost every county 
in Pennsylvania organized a movement 
to end the sway of Matthew S. Quay 
over their party. Never before has the 
tyranny which bossism involves been so 
clearly pointed out; and as a study in 
modern politics, the picture drawn of 
government in a great State during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century 
under the domination of one man de- 
serves the attention of everybody who 
is interested in the development of dem- 
ocratic institutions. The spirit which 
animated the conference was that of men 
who had been slaves, and who had at 
last revolted against a servitude which 
had become intolerable. The character 
of this domination was set forth with 
the utmost clearness in the resolutions 
which were adopted. The first of these 
portrays the disgraceful methods by 
which Quay has made himself absolute 
ruler of the Republican party. Proceed- 
ing from generals to particulars, the re- 
solutions declare that “a large majority 
of the members of the General Assem- 
bly of 1897 were nominated and elected 
by questionable methods, the chief end 
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in view being the election of United 
States Senator in accord with the domi- 
nating influence in State politics; but the 
corrupt bargain carried with it the ab- 
solute control of legislation for all pur- 
poses.” Attention is called to the 
extraordinary fact that “it was not an 
unusual thing, during the session of last 
year, for the citizens of this common- 
wealth to witness the humiliating spec- 
tacle of their representatives wasting 
days and weeks neglecting public busi- 
ness, because of the delays of their chief 
in giving them instructions as to what 
he wished them to do.” 


Responsibility for what the last Legis- 
lature did and failed to do being thus 
fixed upon the boss, the resolutions sum- 
marize its record. In the organization 
of both branches no member was al- 
lowed a place upon any important com- 
mittee who differed from the machine 
regarding the United States Senatorship. 
So many places were promised for the 
support of the machine candidate that 
the pay-roll was padded with so-called 
officials without authority of law, 
and appropriations for payment of 
such officials failed of becoming law 
only by the interposition of the 
executive veto. Attempts were made 
to take from the public Treasury 
thousands of dollars for pretended 
expenses and for junketing trips of the 
members, which also failed only by rea- 
son of the Governor’s veto. In order to 
create new offices and extend the power 
of patronage, the ‘‘mercantile-tax bill’ 
was passed, imposing burdens upon and 
crippling almost every business interest 
in the commonwealth, already overtax- 
ed, and this bill would have become a 
law but for the executive veto. In order 
to punish the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
whom the machine could not control, 
a bill was passed which, had it been suf- 
fered to become a law, would have de- 
stroyed many of the most important 
features of the city charter, and which 
was universally disapproved by the peo- 
ple to be affected. Finally, “numerous 
bills were introduced for the mere pur- 
pose of extorting large sums of money 
from the corporate and other interests 
of the State as the price of preventing 
their passage.” 





The opinion of the Corporation Coun- 
sel that the new charter, rather than 
the Black starchless law, fixes the civil- 
service regulations for this city, has sent 
deep gloom through the Tammany ranks. 
Che view is general there that the Mayor 
has made a mistake in his choice of a 
Corporation Counsel, since this is clear- 
ly not a Tammany “opinion,” and what 
is the use of a Tammany Corporation 
Counsel if he cannot furnish Tammany 
jaw when it is wanted? The holders 
of this view do not reason so far as 
to perceive that if an opinion had been 





supplied which would not have been 
sustained by the courts, whither the 
Civil-Service-Reform Association had de- 
clared its intention of carrying the mat- 
ter in case it had been contrary to what 
it is. the outcome would have been dis- 
astrous to the Corporation Counsel. 
[here seems to be no way in which the 
“places” in the city service which are 
now held by the hated reformers can 
be captured except through the passage 
of the Grady bill making the Black law 
applicable to the city, and there is little 
hope of this. Possibly the new Munici- 
pal Civil-Service Commission may for- 
nulate new regulations which will help 
matters somewhat, but even they can- 
not remove incumbents from office with- 
out danger of getting into trouble. A 
curious fact about this commission is 
that it has succeeded in getting from the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
an appropriation more than double the 
size of that which the late reform com- 
mission required. The latter body did 
its work for about $30,000 a year, where- 
as Mayor Van Wyck’s commission has 
asked for and obtained $86,000. Its work 
has been increased somewhat, it is true, 
but the additional expenditures entailed 
by that increase could be covered easily 
with from $5,000 to $10,000. 





The suit for libel which ex-Mayor 
Oakey Hall brought in the English 
courts against James Bryce because of 
the latter’s allusions to him in a chapterf 
of the ‘American Commonwealth’ on the 
Tammany Ring, has been dismissed be- 
cause of the failure of Mr. Hall to prose- 
cute it. The dismissal was accompanied 
with an order upon Mr. Hall to pay the 
costs, but as he has left England, there 
is no means by which Mr. Bryce can 
recover the heavy expenses to which the 
suit subjected him in preparing his de- 
fence. As we pointed out recently, the 
English law of libel, while permitting 
the levying of heavy costs upon the un- 
successful party to a suit, makes no pro- 
vision for the collection of costs from 
bankrupts, and other impecunious per- 
sons, who institute frivolous suits which 
they either do not press to a verdict or 
lose when they do so press them. An 
amendment is pending before Parlia- 
ment in which it is provided that the 
court may, when it is satisfied that the 
plaintiff is a bankrupt, or will be unable 
to pay costs in case of losing his suit, 
issue an order staying all proceedings 
unless within a specified time the plain- 
tiff can give satisfactory security for 
such costs. In this country the costs 
are not heavy, unless the court grants 
to the successful party what is known as 
an “extra allowance”; but a provision 
like that proposed in the English 
amendment would be very valuable 
here, for it often happens, after an im- 
pecunious plaintiff has forced the de- 
fendant to carry through one or more 
courts a case which never ought to have 
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lowance is granted only to be found 
worthless because of inability to col- 
lect it. If every bankrupt and political 
or other dead-beat who is now induced 
by a speculative lawyer to sue a news- 
paper for libel “on shares” in the possi- 
ble result, were compelled to give secu- 
rity for costs in advance, a great deal of 
frivolous litigation would be prevented. 
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been in any court at all, that extra al- | that whether there has been a_ back- 


Ggown or not in reference to the port 
of Talienwan, the main purpose of Great 
Britain has not been abandoned The 
world is still in ignorance of the terms 
of the secret treaty by which the 
port of Talienwan was ceded to Rus 
sia at the end of the war between Ja 
pan and China, when Russia intervened 


in behalf of the latter, and prevented 


| Japan from getting a foothold on the 
| 


The time of the English courts con- | 


tinues to be occupied largely with what 
the Lord Chief Justice calls ‘“trumpery 
libel suits.” Two decidedly amusing 
suits were dismissed without much cere- 
mony recently, one by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the other by Justice Haw- 
kins. In one instance, in an account of 
a proceeding in court, the word “de- 
fendant” had been printed in place of 
“plaintiff,” with the result of making a 
lawyer in his address charge his own 


client with being an ‘“extortioner.”’ The | 


client had sued the paper for damages 
as the result of this blunder, but when 


continent. Why Russia wanted that 
port or some other on the Liau-Tong 
peninsula it is easy to see. She is build 
ing the great Siberian railway, and must 
have a port that is not ice-bound several 
months in each vear. She has no such 
port of her own. She must seek it in 


| Chinese territory. The war between Ja 


the Lord Chief Justice heard the facts | 
in the case, he at once said he doubted | 


if there was any cause for action, since 
any one reading the account would se 
that it was a mistake of the reporter or 
printer. Furthermore, a correction had 
been made by the newspaper, but of this 
it was complained that it was ‘‘not pro- 
minent,” and was not accompanied by 
an apology. The Lord Chief Justice 
held that no reader of intelligence could 
fail to see that a mistake had been made, 
and when counsel for the aggrieved per- 
son urged that there “might be careless 
or foolish people who would receive a 
different impression,” he declared: ‘But 
legislation and law are not intended 
for foolish people’—a view which preci- 
pitated the collapse of the case. In the 
other instance a lawyer brought suit 
against two newspapers fer conspiracy 
and libel in habitually leaving his name 
out of their reports of court cases in 
which he appeared as counsel. Justice 
Hawkins made short work of this, say- 
ing to counsel for the plaintiff, who 
wished to cite decisions in favor of his 
novel plea: “If you want anything to 
put a final extinguisher upon you, that 
will do it,” and adding, when counsel 
said in defence of the claim for damages 
that all persons engaged in any way 
in public had occasionally to complain 
that what they said was not reported, 
“What a godsend it is to the public that 
they are not always reported!” 


The speech of Sir Richard Webster. 
Attorney-General in Lord Salisbury’s 
cabinet, on the Chinese trouble, in 
which he said that it would be better 
for Great Britain to fight and lose now 
than to perish of slow starvation by the 
loss of trade, is in harmony with the re- 
cent declaration of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach on the same subject, It shows 


pan and China and the discomfiture of 
the latter gave her the chance to secure 
this desideratum Her claims on the 
port may be such that it is not worth 
while to have a war over them. There 
is plenty of territory left to negotiate 
for, or even to fight for, after conceding 
Talienwan to Russia to do what she 
pleases with. It is desirable, in the in 
terest of civilization and progress, that 


the great Siberian railway should be 


| finished, and that it should have an out- 


| let in open waters, even though its ter- 





minus be not strictly a free port. It is 
not desirable or even tolerable that 
the whole northern Chinése frontier 
should be shut up by land-grabbers, 
whether Russian or German or other, 
or that treaties now existing should be 
set aside to the detriment of third par- 
ties merely because two or three German 
missionaries have been murdered or be- 
cause a German sailor has lost his life 
in a street riot. 


Secrecy, mystery, alarm, vague insinu- 
ations, desperate attempts to stifle in- 
quiry and suppress facts have marked 
the official conduct of the Dreyfus af-° 
fair from its inception to the present 
trial of Zola. One guarded statement 
after another has been given out, only 
to be disproved. Dreyfus had confessed 
his guilt, it was boldly said in order 
to stop the clamor. But instantly evi- 
dence was made public that he had 
never confessed, but was stoutly pro 
testing his innocence. Well, there was 
the famous bordercou, in his own hand- 
writing, offering to sell the secrets cf 
national defence. But once the bordercau 
was published in facsimile, as many ex- 
perts decided against the Dreyfus origin 
as in favor of it. Mr. David Christie 
Murray, who, with the zeal of a felluw- 
novelist, or a fellow-advertiser, has tak- 
en up the cudgels for Zola in England, 
sets forth no less than twenty particulars 
in which the incriminating document 
differs from the confessed handwriting 
of Dreyfus. This looks bad for the evi- 
dence on the strength of which, and 
on the sole strength of which, according 
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ed. “Oh, but there was other evidence,” 





to Gen, Mercier, Dreyfus was condemn- 


now say the French generals and minis 
ters. “Very well,” replies Zola, “come 
into court and tell us what it was. Come 
and testify in secret, if necessary The 
answer to this is an order of the Counci! 
of Ministers forbidding any testimony 
to be given! It is not strange that Zola 
and his counsel cry out upon such a 
travesty of justice. 


Among the recent consular reports is 
one from our consul at Mainz, Germany 
on the subject of the exports of German 
wines to the Lnited States and. strange 
to relute, the import of American wines 
In the vear 1895 the latte: 
amounted to 24,494 ewt 


to Germany 
Exportation 
of German wines to the United States for 
the same year was 118.604 ewt., but 
the German wine-growers are becoming 
nervous and are beginning to demand 
protection Accordingly, says our con 
sul: “In order to commend themselves 
to the wine-zrowers of the western and 
southern parts of Germany, those mem 
bers of the Reichstag who are the cham 
pious of the agrarian cause are begin 
ning to agitate a campaign against the 
importation into Germany of American 
wines by advocating a higher import 
duty on them.” It is interesting to 
know that a part of our wines come back 
to us after undergoing manipulation and 
mixing in the cellars of the Rhine coun- 
try. Thus to German industry they 
stand in the relation of a raw material 
A California wine which has been sub 
jected to a protective tariff at Cologne 
and again at New York ought to be con 
sidered a very patriotic drink 


Late advices from both Costa Rica 
und Nicarague indicate that there is a 
revolution in progress in each, and that 
the canal-surveying party fromthe Unit 
ed States will not be able to go on with 
its work until the country is pacified 
One report says that the gunboat New 
port may be obliged to land a body of 
marines to protect the surveyors. It 
may become necessary for us to invade 
the country or both countries and re 
store order before we can get a thorough 
ly reliable survey. This shows how much 
better it would have been to fol 
low the lead of Morgan of Alabama 
and pass the canal bill of last year 
without any survey and in the face of 
the protest of the Government of Nica 
ragua, because in that event we should 
have had a casus belli at once. We could 
have prevented the present revolution, 
with its tedious and exasperating de 
lays, by simply landing a sufficient num 
ber of marines at both ends of the line 
to maintain order and enable our sur 
veyors to finish their work in peace. If 
there should be a simultaneous demand 
for ships and crews in Cuba or Hawaii, 
Morgan would undoubtedly be prepared 
to meet both emergencies. 
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RETALIATION IN TARIFFS. 


The news that Prussia has excluded 
all American fresh fruits from her mar- 
kets, on the ground that they are infested 
with insects which make them danger- 
ous to German orchards, is irritating, of 
course; and as it comes at a time when 
Germany is suspected of hostile designs 
against our commerce in China, it may 
lead to new legislation at Washington, 
although that which we now have would 
seem to be ample for all purposes. The 
law of August 30, 1890, is applicable to 
such emergencies: 

“Section’5. That whenever the President 
shall be satisfied that unjust discriminations 
are made by or under the authority of any 
foreign state against the importation to or 
sale in such foreign state of any product of 
the United States, he may direct that such 
products of such foreign states discriminating 
against any product of the United States as 
he may deem proper shall be excluded from 
importation to the United States; in such 
cases he shall make proclamation of his di- 
rection in the premises, and therein name 
the time when such direction against impor- 
tation shall take effect, and after such cate 
the importation of the articles named in 
such proclamation shall be unlawful. The 
President may at any time revoke, modify, 
terminate, or renew any such direction as in 
his opinion the public interests may re- 
quire.”’ 

Under this section the President can, 
if he chooses to do so, exclude all im-: 
ports from Germany. Suggestions have 
already been made that he exclude Ger- 
man wines on the ground of their un- 
healthfulness, or German sugar on the 
ground of adulteration, or German wool- 
lens on the ground of shoddy, etc., etc. 

There is one general objection to this 
kind of retaliation, namely, that it is a 
weak imitation of the very thing that 
we complain of. We contend that our 
fruit is not buggy, just as we contended 
that our pork was not wormy. We say 
that this exclusion is for the protection 
of the apple-growers of Prussia; that it 
is a concession to the demands of the 
Agrarians, who complain that American 
farm and orchard products are an in- 
jury to them. We cannot very consist- 
ently say that we have just discovered 
that German wines are unwholesome, 
after drinking them for a century or 
more without any deleterious conse- 
quences, To exclude them would be 
a loss to Germany’s vine-dressers, but 
it would be a gain to her wine-drinkers. 
It would deprive the former of one of 
their markets, and would thus lessen the 
price of wine, but that would be an ad- 
vantage to the buyers of wine in Ger- 
many and England and elsewhere. The 
effect in our own country would be to 
punish the consumers of German wines, 
who are not sinners above other people 
in the premises. Thus all such schemes 
of trade-exclusion rob Peter to punish 
Paul, not to pay him. To exclude Ger- 
man sugar would put an additional tax 
on our own consumers of sugar, who 
are practically the whole people, and 
would give. an advantage to the pro- 
ducers of cane sugar in the West India 
Islands. To exclude German woollens 





would help the English manufacturers, 
and so on. 


The more we examine the details of 
retaliation by tariff, the less we shall be 
enamoured of them. What have we to 
say about the policy on broader grounds? 
Germany has a moral right to exclude 
our products, or any of them, from her 
ports. Except as restrained by treaty, 
she is not bound to give any reason for 
excluding them. Every country has the 
right to regulate trade within her own 
limits. We exercise that right with the 
utmost freedom. We adopt prohibitory 
tariffs in order to give American pro- 
ducers a monopoly of the market. We 
have prohibited the importation of seve- 
ral kinds of foreign fruit—oranges for 
example. We have done this by means 
of a tariff. All right. Germany pro- 
poses to do the same thing by means of 
a health decree. There is not a pin to 
choose between the two methods. We 
may say that her grounds for excluding 
our fruit are false. So too are our 
grounds for excluding Italian oranges. 
We say that our laborers must be pro- 
tected against the pauper labor of Italy, 
whereas the California orange-growers 
notoriously cultivate their fruit with 
Chinese labor, than which there is no 
cheaper labor known. Exclusion by 
tariff, whether put upon the ground of 
protection to labor or of protection to 
health, is a mess of lies. If it was not 
so in the beginning, it has come to be 
so now, and our lies are no better than 
German ones. Before we extract the 
mote from our brother’s eye, we had best 
cast out the beam from our own eye. 


We are not sorry, however, that this 
question has come up, since it may serve 
to open the eyes of our Dingleyites to 
the humors of the situation. We begin 
by putting prohibitory duties on various 
articles of Germany’s industry. She re- 
taliates by excluding our pork and our 
apples. We say, “Don’t do that unless 
you exclude French and Austrian and 
Russian pork and apples. We have no 
objection to the policy of exclusion, 
provided you treat all nations alike.” 
Germany may reply either that she does 
treat all alike, in that she excludes 
wormy pork and buggy apples from all 
countries, or that she has reasons of 
her own (commercial treaties, for ex- 
ample) for admitting the French, Aus- 
trian, and Russian products, and ex- 
cluding ours. If she is determined to re- 
taliate on us for the Dingley tariff, she 
will not lack reasons for doing so, and 
they will be reasons that we cannot 
easily controvert. We may have a moral 
conviction that the bugginess of our ap- 
ples is not the real reason why they 
are excluded, but the trouble is that we 
have to prove that fact before the very 
tribunal that has pronounced the decree 
of exclusion. We must convince the 
judge who has already decided the case 
against us. 


It is said that we have a treaty with 





Prussia which contains the “most-favor- 
ed-nation clause.” The world has out- 
grown such treaties. It has supplanted 
them with maximum and minimum ta- 
riffs, and with treaties of reciprocity. 
There is any number of ways to get 
around the most-favored-nation clause, 
but all that Prussia need do in the pre- 
sent case is to find a bug in a consign- 
ment of American apples, and not find 
any among French, Austrian, or Russian 
apples. The task is not a difficult one, 
but the attempt to prove that the insect 
was not there— 


“ Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


The real bug is the Dingley tariff. 





UNION FOR HONEST MEN AND 


HONEST MONEY. 


The vote of Senator Murphy in favor 
of free silver, as represented by the 
Teller resolution, has had an electrify- 
ing effect upon the members of both po- 
litical parties in this State. It has, in 
the first place, aroused the National or 
sound-money section of the Democratic 
party to renewed life and activity, con- 
vincing its members that a return to 
harmonious relations with the regular 
organization of the party which sup- 
ported Bryan in 1896, is impossible. It 
has, in the second place, given new life 
and hope to the Platt Republicans, in- 
ducing in them a belief that, by raising 
again the issue of Bryanism, they can 
turn the attention of the people away 
from the canal scandal and all other 
shortcomings of the Platt-Black admi- 
nistration, and save themselves from de- 
struction by rallying to their support 
all believers in sound money. This view 
was put forth exultingly by the Platt 
leader in the debate on the canal inquiry 
in the Assembly at Albany on Thursday, 
when he declared that he and his asso- 
ciates were no longer afraid of the canal 
issue, since the vote of Senator Murphy 
had raised a greater issue upon which 
the fall campaign would be conducted. 

There is little doubt that the money 
question will be the leading issue in the 
rext State contest, but there is a good 
deal of doubt whether Platt will be able 
to convince the voters of the State that, 
in order to save the country from the 
peril of Bryanism, it will be necessary 
to put him in possession of the State 
government more completely than ever 
for two years more. It is doubtful if he 
will be able to convince the members of 
his own party who are in organized re- 
volt against him that, in view of the 
peril, it will be necessary for them to 
surrender to his bossism once more. 
The chances are, in fact, very strong in 
favor of a continued division in the Re- 
publican party, in spite of the money is- 
sue. As for the Democratic party, Sena- 
tor Murphy’s vote seems to widen the 
breach which was showing signs of clos- 
ing before he took that action. It is 
impossible for the National Democrats 
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to sustain that vote, or to sustain the 
regular wing of their party in case It 
shall uphold the Senator in his course 
and advocate his reélection. There is 
no doubt that the regular wing, which is 
in control of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in the State, is as strong for free 
silver as it was when it committed the 
party to Bryan in 1896. There is little 
or no likelihood that its leaders will per- 
mit the adoption of a party platform 
this year which will either repudiate or 
modify materially the silver platform of 
1896. They may attempt to ignore the 
issue, as they did in the municipal cam- 
paign of last year, but they will not al- 
low a gold platform to be adopted. A 
divided Democratic party seems, there- 
fore, to be as well assured as a divided 
Republican party is. 

With four distinct party organizations 
or factions in the field, a great oppor- 
tunity is presented for the honest men 
in both the great parties to come to- 
gether for the double purpose of ridding 
the State of Bryanism and bossism at a 
single stroke. Why should not honest 
Republicans and honest Democrats unite 
for this most beneficent work? The peo- 
ple of the State would hail such a union 
with joy. They are as weary of boss- 
ism as they are of Bryanism. They 
would rejoice at an opportunity to crush 
all bosses at once, to rid the State not 
merely of Croker and Murphy, but of 
Platt and Black and Payn. It would be 
a desirable thing to “down Bryanism” 
and get an honest-money Senator in 
place of Murphy, but it would be only 
half a victory if the new Senator were 
a Platt man and the price of his elec- 
tion were the return of Black or some 
other Platt dummy to the Governor’s 
chair, together with another personally 
owned Platt Legislature. Why should 
that price be paid? Everybody knows 
that a great number of voters in both 
parties are sick of bosses, and would 
welcome an opportunity to vote against 
them and in favor of free men in the 
executive and legislative offices of the 
State. There is also, outside the parties, 
a great body of independent voters, 
ranging from 100,000 to 200,000, who 
would join eagerly in the same crusade. 
In fact, there is no State in the Union so 
ripe for a movement of this kind as 
New York is to-day. There has been, 
furthermore, no more opportune moment’ 
for such a departure than is presented 
this year. The people perceive, as they 
have never perceived before, that the 
bosses of opposing parties play into one 
another’s hands whenever it is necessary 
to do so in order to save their corrupt 
system of government from destruction. 
The various offices to be filled cover all 
the issues which a union of honest men 
would raise. The election of a United 
States Senator forces the money issue, 
and the election of a Governor and Le- 
gislature forces the issue of bossism. 


The anti-Platt Republicans and the 
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National Democrats are really separat- | bly, with its two houses and eighty-nine 
ed only by party names. They have | members, and a salary list of $113,000 


precisely the same views and convic- 
tions, both on the national and the State 
questions which will be involved in the 
election. If, under “harmony” pressure, 
each faction of them shall consent to re- 
turn to old party affiliations, what will 
be accomplished? Absolutely nothing. 
Either Platt or Murphy and Croker will 
triumph. If, however, they refuse all 
offers of conciliation, and unite on the 
simple issues of honest money and hon- 
est men, they will stand an excellent 
chance of commanding such popular 
support as will carry them to success, 
thus not only warding off the peril of 
Bryanism, but redeeming the State from 
the accursed blight of bossism. The ef- 
fect of such a triumph upon the rest of 
the country would be most beneficent, 
doing more than any other conceivable 
thing to lay forever the spectre of Bry- 
anism, 


THE CHARTER BLUNDER. 


Our new city charter has been in ope- 
ration only one full month, but that 
brief time has been sufficient to give us 
an accurate idea of how it is going to 
work. The first demonstration that it 
has made is that the new form of gov- 
ernment is an enormously expensive one. 
So many new offices have been created, 
so many large salaries have been au- 
thorized, such large forces of subordi- 
nates are required to carry the borough 
and other systems into effect, that the 
Mayor has felt compelled, in order to 
keep the budget within anything like 
reasonable bounds, to declare that many 
of the charter’s provisions will be nul- 
lified by refusal of the appropriations 
which are necessary for their execution. 
It is said, for example, that the demand 
for engineers, to fill the places in the 
subordinate borough bureaus, is so large 
as to more than exhaust the supply 
which the city affords. In nearly or 
quite every instance, the cost of run- 
ning a consolidated department in the 
new city is several thousands of dollars 
greater than was the combined cost of 
running the several departments of the 
old cities and towns which now consti- 
tute it. This is due mainly to the multi- 
plication of places. Each borough has 
its President, with a salary of $5,000 in 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, and 
of $3,000 in Richmond and Queens. One 
of these officials has found that he has 
so little to do that he thinks of resign- 
ing. He charges the responsibility for 
his lack of occupation upon the Mayor, 
who refuses to allow sufficient appro- 
priations to put the full machinery of 
the boroughs in motion; but this is not 
the real cause. The trouble lies in the 
charter, which has created a useless of- 
fice for no other apparent reason than 
to give five men handsome salaries. 

Then there is the Municipal Assem- 
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So little business has been found for this 


body to transact that its sessions are 
given over to the granting of permits 
for parades, to silly resolutions about 


matters not within its jurisdiction, and 
to formal requests upon the Legislatur: 
to interfere with the local affairs of the 
city. While created professedly to give 
us a “larger measure of home rule,” this 
cumbersome local legislature is occupied 
chiefly in showing that it has no home 
rule powers worth possessing. It wil! 
shortly be called upon to pass the budget 


which is finally agreed upon by the 


Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and the extent of its powers in this di 
rection will then be revealed. It will 
have power, by a majority vote of all its 
eighty-nine members, to reduce any 
item, except such as have their amounts 
fixed by law, and such as are in payment 
of State taxes, and of interest and prin- 
cipal of the city debt, but it can neither 
increase an item nor insert a new one 
In case action reducing an item is vetoed 
by the Mayor, a five-sixths vote wil! b 
necessary to override the veto. There is 
a field for “strikes” in these provisicns, 
for a combination might be made among 
the thrifty members of the Assembly to 
reduce an item as a means for bringing 
the head of a department to terms. This 
would be of doubtful outcome, however, 
for it would be cheaper to satisfy the 
claims of the necessary sixth and one 
other than those of the striking ma 
jority, or five-sixths. It really does not 
look as if there was much of value for 
either the taxpayers or the legislators in 
these provisions. 

Illuminating as these local deveilop- 
ments are as to the nature of the char- 
ter, those which are made at Albany are 
even more so. Something like 75 or 100 
bills have been introduced in the State 
Legislature, either in direct amendment 
of the charter or authorizing some kind 
of interference with our local affairs. 
It is very evident from this unparalleled 
flood that the State legislators do not 
regard the charter as a “larger measure 
of home rule.” They are more than ever 
of the opinion that the seat of munict- 
pal government is at Albany, and that 
instead of reforming the old order of 
things, the new charter has merely ag- 
gravated it by increasing the oppor- 
tunity for meddling and muddling. Ap- 
peal is still made to Albany to know 
whether or not we can give away coal 
to the poor, or can display the Irish flag 
from the top of the city hall, or can 
spend our money in building bridges 
over the North and East Rivers, or can 
have honest and capable city magis- 
trates instead of corrupt and ignorant 
police justices, or, in fact, whether there 
is anything that belongs exclusively to 
ourselves and concerns our individual 
interests. 


What we are learning from the opera- 
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tion of the new charter is simply what 
was inevitable as the consequences of 
the policy pursued by the Charter Com- 
mission. The members of that body 
shut their eyes to the teachings of ex- 
perience in municipal government the 
world over for the past half-century, 
and took the position that the mere act 
of consolidation was so to transform hu- 
man nature that what had failed utterly 
in the past would succeed here in the 
future. The teachings of experience all 
pointed to simplicity as the fundamental 
principle of municipal government. The 
members of the commission made com- 
plexity their fundamental principle. The 
teachings of experience demonstrated 
the utter uselessness and even positive 
harm of municipal legislation with two 
branches. The Commissioners gave us 
one of the largest bodies of that kind we 
or any other city ever had. The teach- 
ings of experience showed that there 
could be no real home rule in municipal 
affairs by means of a charter subject at 
all times to amendment by the State 
Legislature, and that the only method by 
which home rule could be secured was 
through general provisions embed- 
ded in the Constitution itself, safely 
removed for all‘time from legislative in- 
terference. The Commissioners gave us 
a charter to which the Legislature has 
already offered seventy-five or more 
amendments, any or all of which can be 
adopted provided a majority can be se- 
cured for them. 

It is proposed by some well-meaning 
persons to have a great public celebra- 
tion on the first anniversary of this 
charter’s adoption, and a member of the 
Legislature has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for a world’s fair in commemoration 
of the same event. A far better use of the 
anniversary would be to start upon that 
day a movement to supplant the charter 
with a really enlightened scheme of mu- 
nicipal government, conceived and for- 
mulated in accordance with human ex- 
perience. That would give us some- 
thing to be thankful for; a condition 
of affairs which does not exist at 
present. 


REPLYING TO CRITICISM. 


Brunetiére’s account of the famous 
trial in which he, as editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, was sued for refusing 
an outraged playright his legal “right 
of response” to criticism, is not without 
touches of that humor which is one of 
the signs of his mental sanity. Most 
amusing is his version of the terrific 
address of the opposing counsei, Maitre 
Gondinet. “Who are you, to pretend to 
deny us the right to speak?’’ This after 
the man had roared away for three 
hours! “By what right do you condemn 
us to silence?” The windows were rat- 


tling at that moment with his bellowing. 
Is this the end of the 
Was it our grand- 


“Is this France? 
nineteenth century? 








fathers who razed the Bastille?” We 
all know these Gondinets. 

It is, however, the state of the French 
press law which Brunetiére most con- 
cerns himself about, and which he 
thinks unsatisfactory, however luckily 
he escaped under the ingenious rulings 
of the court. But one cannot read such 
discussions of the right to reply to a 
critic without wondering why an author 
or an artist should so greatly value the 
right and so valiantly contend for it, 
legal or not. There are, to be sure, 
some temperaments hard to restrain. 
They burn to confute hostile criticism, 
or at least to flay the hostile critic. 


‘Artistic sentitiveness of a certain order 


seems necessarily to carry this writhing 
under criticism along with it. Tenny- 
son had it, as we now know, in an ex- 
treme degree. It was all very well for 
him to profess the belief that, 
“Surely, after all, 

The noblest answer unto such 

Is perfect stillness when they brawl,” 
but he was not a perfect example of 
perfect stillness. At times he rivalled 
Maitre Gondinet. Even Thackeray had 
an immense capacity for suffering under 
criticism, and tried, on one occasion at 
least, to out-roar the Thunderer. 

Then there are, of course, the compla- 
cent creatures who love to display their 
hurts in public, and to insist on being 
written down asses in the largest capi- 
tals. Of these are they who write in- 
dignantly to the editor: “You say that 
my book is silly and that I am a foolish 
fellow. I should like to see you prove 
that. Now, if you are man enough to 
print this letter, your readers will be 
enabled to judge between us,” ete. And 
the weary editor does print it, as the 
short and easy way of proving that all 
he had said about the writer was true; 
while the writer—why, the proud man 
puffs out his chest and makes his cane 
ring more smartly on the flagging as he 
tells his friends how he has taught one 
impudent editor a lesson! 

But apart from these unrestrainables, 
it does not appear why writers and other 
public performers subject to public cri- 
ticism should care so much about the 
right or privilege of rejoinder. The cri- 
tic himself is only another public per- 
former. He is as dutifully trying to earn 
his daily bread as, say, the singer who 
hysterically accuses him of trying to de- 
prive her of hers. He is just as truly 
entitled to fali back on the defence that 
he ‘“‘must live’ as the author who offers 
that excuse for selling poor work to a 
gullible public. In fact, a little imagi- 
nation applied to the critic’s case would 
make him out a deserving object of 
sympathy if not of charity. Think of 
his difficulties—the despairing hunt for a 
new adjective, the pathetic hope that his 
one quotation from Aristotle will bear 
another application; think of his having 
to go regularly to the theatre and take a 
hopeful view of the drama, of his being 





expected to read a dozen popular novels 
and then write a sprightly review of 
them! Surely his very “victims,” as 
they think themselves, would have tears 
for his sad lot if they but knew it in all 
its bitterness, and would set about 
founding Homes for Convalescent Critics 
and Retreats for Incurable Reviewers. 

Seriously, there is something to be 
said for criticism of the kind that ought 
not to be, that cannot be successfully, 
replied to. There should be authorities 
in criticism of such weight, of such ho- 
nesty, of such a sense of responsibility 
that, when they have spoken, it should 
be as if Rome had spoken and the cause 
were for ever decided. Brunetiére says 
truly that all modern literatures, unless 
it be that of France, suffer from the 
absence of criticism of this high, im- 
partial, and conclusive sort. Of course, 
such criticism must be something more 
than the record of personal likes and 
dislikes. It cannot get on with mere 
phrases —- ‘unmatched virility,” ‘“un- 
equalled pathos,” ‘‘a delicate sense of 
style.’ We must have the examples 
along with the definitions, as Sainte- 
Beuve insisted. Show us the virility, 
make us feel the pathos, exhibit the 
style. When this is done, when criti- 
cism becomes by its skfll and candor 
worthy to rank among the expert pro- 
fessions, the desire to reply to it, to 
set up rival opinions against it, disap- 
pears. Authoritative criticism can have 
no rival. 

But are not the critics divided among 
themselves? Is it not possible to answer 
one critic with another? Brunetiére ad- 
mits this possibility, and says that the 
setting up of critic against critic is the 
only real response an author can make, 
is the only thing which makes criticism 
tremble for a moment for the certainty 
of its own decisions. But this, of course, 
relates, not to the ideal state, but to 
the present hurly-burly of criticism, 
and even there has its plausibility only 
through indiscriminate lumping of cri- 
tics together. They must be weighed, 
not counted. Will a writer say, Dowden 
and Traill and Watts-Dunton are 
against me, but Smith and Brown and 
Jones and Robinson are on my side, and 
I therefore have a clear majority of one? 
Practically that thing is done. Majori- 
ties are the big battalions in politics, 
but in art and letters we have to believe 
with Aristotle (here is our one quota- 
tion from him) that the final word is 
with “the judicious” (we stand ready to 
give the Greek on demand). A poet can- 
not check off the review of the Eatan- 
swill Gazette against that of the Athe- 
nevum, Even in these days of every man 
his own critic there are certain critical 
authorities who have not defiled their 
garments, and who are not replied to 
because to their mature judgment no 
reply is possible. 
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SUDERMANN’'S “JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 3, 1898. 


The cable has informed us that Suder- 
mann’s ‘‘Johannes,”’ on its first production, on 
January 16, in the Deutsches Theater of Ber- 
lin, in spite of the elaborate stage setting, 
and in spite of the superb acting of Josef 
Kainz and Agnes Sorma, was at least a par- 
tial failure. If this be true, one cannot help 
thinking that the failure was due chiefly to 
the fact that the audience, through the at- 
tempted prohibition of the performance by 
the police, had been led to expect something 
like a Biblical extravaganza, and was natu- 
rally loath to be put off with a religious 
drama of deep poetic feeling. The lover of 
literature, and the lover of German litera- 
ture in particular, will judge this play differ- 
ently; he will carry away from its reading a 
sense of profound gratitude to Sudermann 
for having once more (and this time more 
emphatically than ever) stepped forward as 
a leader in the upward idealistic movement 
which, in various ways, had made itself felt 
for some time past until last year it broke 
forth with an overpowering wealth of poetry 
in Hauptmann’s ‘“‘The Sunken Bell.”’ 

Sudermann’s John the Baptist is 
a counterpart to Hauptmann’s Henry, the 
bell-founder. The fate of both is genuinely 
tragic. The medieval mystic succumbs in 
striving for an artistic ideal too grand and 
too shadowy for human imagination. The 
Jewish prophet succumbs in striving for a 
moral ideal too visionary and too austere for 
human happiness. Both lose faith in them- 
selves and in their mission, and both rise 
through their very failure to the height of 
true humanity. Nothing is more impressive 
in Sudermann’s drama than the way in 
which this disenchantment of the prophet 
with himself, this gradual awakening to the 
sense of his fundamental error, and the final 
bursting forth of the true light from doubt 
and despair, are brought before us. 

In the beginning we see the preacher in 
the wilderness. He has gathered about him- 
self the laden and the lowly. With burning 
words he speaks to them of the woe of the 
time, of the misery of the people trodden 
into the dust both by the foreign conqueror 
and by its own rulers, tormented by its tra- 
ditional obedience to a heartless, inexorable 
law. And he holds out to them the vision of 
the deliverer and avenger that is to come: 
the Messiah, clad in splender, like the King 
of the heavenly host, the cherubim around 
him on armored steeds and with flaming 
swords, ready to crush and to slaughter. 
Yet, irresistible and intoxicating as his ha- 
rangues are, an occasional look, an occa- 
sional word betrays even here that his faith 
is not born of a free and joyous surrender to 
the divine, but of a dark, brooding fanati- 
cism, and we feel instinctively that it will 
not stand the test of self-scrutiny. 

Next he appears in the streets of Jeru- | 
salem, inciting the populace to revolt against 
Herod and his lustful house, especially 
against the scandalous marriage into which 
the tetrarch has just entered with Herodias, 
the divorced wife of his own brother, and 
which he wishes to have sanctioned by the 
synagogue. But here again it is the blind | 
fanatic rather than the inspired leader whom 
we hear in John’s language. Having led the 
infuriated mob to the King’s palace, he is 
at a loss what to do, he feels lonely in the 
midst of the surging crowd, he longs for his 


indeed 








The 


Nation. 


Pharisees take this opportunity to embarrass 
him by mocking questions abeut the new 
Law the advent of which he has been hold- 
ing out to his hearers, he has no answer. 
Just then there is heard out ef the midst of 
the populace the voice of a Galilean pilgrim 
“Higher than 
It is the 


Law and Sacrifice is Love!” 


message of him whose coming 


John has been preaching without divining 


his true call. This word strikes deep into 
For the first time he doubts his 
own mission, for the first time there looms 
up before him the dim vision of something 
more exalted 


his soul. 


than his own dream of the 


Messiah. 


Again he rises to his full power as a hero 
of asceticism in his interview with Herodias 
and her wanton daughter 


Salome. Salome 


has been fascinated by the weird, fantastic 
appearance of this man witl 


and the 


wishes to flirt 


the lion's mane 


far-away look in his eyes; she 
with him, to tame him, to 
When he enters the 


him 


possess him. palace, 


she receives with a shower of roses 


and the voluptuous songs of her maidens 
But he remains unmoved. ‘‘Gird thy loins,’ 
he says to her, ‘‘and turn away from me in 


sackcloth and ashes For I have been 
sent as a wrath over thee and as a curse to 
thee.”’ 


notice that this very 


And he does not 
curse affects the in- 


destroy seem to 
fatuated girl like a magic love potion. He- 
rodias, too, wishes to win him—she wishes 
to make him a tool of her political designs, 
to stifle through him the popular opposition 
to the clerical sanction of her marriage; 
and she attempts to bribe him by offering 
him tlie charms of her daughter. But 
again his only ‘‘Adulteress!”’ 
And yet 

temptation 


answer is: 


even this victory over sensual 


his soul; for 
again he hears that mysterious word, Love 


leaves a sting in 


aud he must remain silent when Herodias 


calls out to him: ‘‘What right have you to 
judge the guilty, you who flee from human 
life into the loneliness of the desert? What 
do you know of those who live and die for 
love's sake?’’ 

And now he comes to see that he does not 
understand even those nearest to him. The 
wife of his favorite disciple comes to him 
and beseeches him to give back to her the 
heart of her husband; for since he has joined 
the band of the Baptist’s followers he has 
forsaken his home and forgotten his }:indred 
And John anything of this 
man’s inner life, he knew nothing of the 
love that he is accused of having stifled! 
Who, then, is he to teach others—he who is 
constantly confronted with his own limita- 
tions, who must confess to himself that he fa 
without a guiding principle of his own con- 
duct! Where is there an outlook for him? 
Where is the path toward his salvation? Is 
it this Love that is thrust upon him from 
all sides? No, no; it cannot be. Love is 


never knew 





littleness, is weakness, is selfishness, is sin! 
No, the only salvation lies in the Messiah, 
in him who is to come in heavenly splendor, 
surrounded by the rainbow, the King of 
Kings, the great fulfiller and judge! Thus 
he tries to assure himself, thus he strains 
every nerve to maintain his tottering belief 
in his mission, to keep awake the hope of his 
poor downtrodden people. And from this 
very people, from the mouth of an old 
wretched beggar-woman, he now hears for 
the first time the full, the cruel truth: “We 
do not want your Messiah! We do not 
want your King! Kings 


come only to 





rocks in the wilderness; and when the 


kings; they have nothing in common with 
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Go away; let us alone, you 


us, the poor. 
false prophet!" 
Immediately after this scene the climax ta 
Ever since the Baptist for the first 
time heard that mysterious message of Love 


reached 


he has been endeavoring to discover whence 
it came. In a vague manner be has asso 
ciated it with the noble youth whom years 
baptized in the Jordan nd from 
whom he has in some way hoped for the ful- 
filment of his Now he 
learns fishermen that 
this Jesus of Nazareth has indeed brought 

new gozspel—not the 


ago he 


Messianic dreams 
from some Galilean 
gospel of a super 
Messiah, but of human brotherhood 
and kindliness, of the love of one’s enemies 
the very gospel of which John, through the 
bitter gradually be 
Just after this 
meeting with the Galileans he is drawn Into 
the surging throng of the populace, who 
have streamed together to make a forcible 
attack upon Herod and his wife as they, in 
solemn 


human 


disenchantment, bas 
come the worthtest prophet 


procession, repair to the temple 
Torn with conflicting feelings as he is, una- 
ble to collect his pushed 
A stone 
is to execute the 


thoughts, he ts 
along to the steps of the temple 
is forced into his hand: he 


judgment of the people against the vicious 


King himself Mechanically he lifts the 
stone; he calls out to Herod: “In the name 
of him who—"; but the stone glides from 


bis hand, and he stammers of him who 
bade me love you! 

he rest of the drama brings Httle new ef 
Once more John rises to 
grandeur of the Old Testament 
Imprisened, and led before the 
love-infatuated Salome, he once more defies 


He dies with words of 


inner experience 
the full 
prophet 


her raging passion 


peace and hope upon his lips Imme- 
diately after his there is heard 
from the street the hosannah of the jubilant 
masses greeting the entry of Jesus into Je- 
rusalem 


It may be that here and 


execution 


there in. thie 
drama there is an overdose of staginess: sta- 
giness is undoubtedly the danger of Suder 
mann’s talent. It may be that the realistic 
here and there a little forced, 
and seem like effects borrowed from the re- 
ligious paintings of Minkacsy. It may be 
that the talk of the Roman soldiery smacks 
a little too much of the jargon of the Prus- 
sian officers of the guard. And there can 
be no doubt that the figure of Salome, this 
self-conscious, calculating coq'iette, 
falls far behind that 
Heine's 


touches are 


Berlin 
ravishing creation of 
fancy 


after which she has been 


modelled 
“In den Hinden trigt sie immer 
Jene Schilssel mit dem Haupte 
Des Johannes, und sie kilest es 
Ja sie kiisst das Haupt mit Inbrunst 


‘War vielleicht ein Bischen bise 
Auf den Liebsten, less thn képfenr,; 
Aber als sie auf der Schtlesel 

Das gellebte Haupt erblickte, 


‘Weinte sie und ward verrtickt, 
Und ste starhb in Lieheewahnsinn 
(Liebeswahneinn! Pleonasmnus! 
Liebe ist ja schon ein Wabneinn') 


But what doee all this mean beside the 
fact that in the Baptist himself Sudermany 
has created a character worthy of Schiller’s 
genius’ a character which arouses in us 
emotions such as our forefathers must have 
felt when they saw the first performance of 
a “Jungfrau von Orleans"’ or a “Wilhelm 
Tell’: a character which. we may confi- 
dently hope, will be a source of inspiration 
and delight to our children and our chil- 
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THE PAINTINGS AT CHANTILLY.—III. 


PARIS, January 27, 1898. 


Greuze may be said to have introduced 
in the French school of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the bourgeois form of art—the repre- 
sentation of every-day life. He is a realist, 
but his realism preserves a touch of poetry; 
he likes to choose his models (especially his 
female models) from the most refined beau- 
ties he can find. It is evident that his 
mind was pervaded by his literary theories. 
His domestic dramas are an illustration of 
life such as it was understood by the philo- 
sophical school; the “Paternal Malediction,” 
the ‘Punished Son,’”’ the “Village Bride” 
made his reputation. The galleries of Chan- 
tilly show us a head of a girl which is a 
charming portrait, and a study which was 
used for the ‘‘Village Bride.’’ Tradition will 
have it that it is the head of Georgette, a 
daughter of Greuze’s porter. “If Greuze,”’ 
says M. Gruyer, “found this charming child 
in his lodge, he was quite right to take her 
as a model.’ Greuze painted this Georgette 
at the period, for which he had an evident 
preference, when her sex is no longer quite 
a child, and not yet quite a girl; his heads, 
of which there is a profusion (many are 
copies which were made when Greuze be- 
came the fashion and the rage), always have 
this character. Their naiveté is suggestive, 
their innocence is a veil. Greuze knew, 
however, how to go a step further, and in 
the picture at Chantilly which goes under 
the name of ‘‘Tender Desire,’’ we see a 
woman who seems to have nothing more to 
desire. In Smith’s catalogue of the works 
of Greuze this picture is marked as ‘Young 
Woman, with a languishing expression, 
looking up.’’ Georgette’s brother, a robust 
and healthy boy, figures at Chantilly near 
his sister. It is an admirable portrait, more 
vigorous than most of the pictures ‘by 
Greuze; it bears the impression of life. 

I have spoken already of the portrait of 
Marie Antoinette, as Dauphiness, made by 
Drouais; it is one of the ornaments of the 
great gallery of Chantilly. A portrait of 
Madame de Pompadour, representing her 
powdered and rouged, with white lace thrown 
over her head, working at embroidery, has 
been attributed to Drouais: Madame de 
Pompadour is no longer very young; she 
is about forty years old. 

Fragonard (born in 1732, died in 1806) 
painted for the Princes of Condé a series of 
forty-two small oval portraits of the Princes 
and Princesses of Bourbon. It is difficult to 
recognize his very characteristic manner in 
this series, which is of no great value. 
More value, in an historic sense, is attach- 
able to a portrait of the Prince of Condé, the 
commander of Condé’s army, which is found 
at Chantilly. This full-size portrait repre- 
sents the Prince at the age of sixty-five, 
when he was in England; he wears the cos- 
tume of general of the army of Condé. It 
was painted by a certain Madame de Tott, 
and engraved by Bartolozzi in 1802. Who 
Madame de Tott was, it is impossible to say. 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun is well known; she 
lived as long as eighty-seven years, and died 
in Paris in 1842. She left a most interest- 
ing body of works; the collection of her por- 
traits is of immense interest. Chantilly 
has a portrait of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
which cannot have been made from Hie, 
and consequently is of secondary value; a 
portrait of Queen Caroline of Naples, al- 
ready old; a portrait of Marie Louise Jo- 
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séphine, Queen of Btruria (who died at 
Lucca in 1824), the best of the three. 

Danloux (born in 1745, died in 1809) lived 
ten years in England, where he established 
himself at the beginning of the French Re- 
volution. He imbibed somewhat of the rare 
faculties of Gainsborough, Reynolds, and 
Lawrence; he made portraits in England of 
Admiral Duncan, Lord Adam Gordon; he 
made a portrait of the Count d’Artois, in the 
costume of colonel-general of the Swiss— 
a good picture, which is now at Chantilly— 
as well as an excellent portrait of Louis 
Henri Joseph de Bourbon, the last Prince of 
Condé, in the costume of the army of Condé. 
This last portrait was given by the Prince 
to a Mr. Crawford, who had received him in 
England, and it was bought by the Duke 
d’Aumale from one of the descendants of 
Mr. Crawford. 

The Vernets form a dynasty of painters, 
the most illustrious of whom was Horace 
Vernet, well known to all the visitors at 
the ch&teau of Versailles. Carle Vernet 
(born in 1758, died in 1836) is represented at 
Chantilly by a very interesting hunting pic- 
ture; the two personages in hunting cos- 
tume and on horseback are the Duke d’Or- 
léans, the father of Louis Philippe, and 
Louis Philippe himself, who was called the 
Duke de Chartres in the lifetime of his 
father. Many people on horseback are seen 
in the background, in the landscape. The 
two princes have evidently sat for their por- 
trait. The Duke d’Orléans has the same fea- 
tures, the same complexion, as in the mag- 
nificent portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds at 
Windsor. (There is at Chantilly a reduction 
of this last portrait made by Reynolds him- 
self.) This hunting picture, too, has its his- 
tory; it was given to the city of Pesth by a 
Prince Esterhazy, who probably had received 
it as a present from the Duke d’Orléans. It 
entered the galleries of Chantilly by virtue 
of an exchange which had the approbation of 
the Hungarian Chamber. 

Prudhon (born in 1758, died in 1823) is a 
sort of connecting link between the French 
school of the eighteenth century and the 
classic school of David; he combined a cer- 
tain classic purity with all the grace of the 
eighteenth century. Prudhon is very perso- 
nal, and it is impossible not to recognize 
him at once. He is very pure and Greek in 
his ‘‘Psyche aspiring to Heaven,’”’ a nude 
but chaste figure; which is full of poetry. 
The same qualities are found, in a minor de- 
gree, in two small pictures, ‘‘Homage to 
Beauty” and ‘“‘The Sleep of Psyche.”” The 
Duke d’Aumale was fortunate enough to 
find a great number of Prudhon’s original 
drawings; they are all framed, and form a 
most valuable exhibition by themselves. 

Among the jewels of Chantilly we must 
place in the forefront the portrait of Bona- 
parte as First Consul, by Gérard (born in 
1770, died in 1887). Many engravings have 
been made of this magnificent portrait, 
which shows Bonaparte at his best age, and 
gives the completest idea of the power of 
this extraordinary genius. Gérard, who was 
an excellent portrait painter, cannot be ad- 
mired in his great classic compositions, such 
as the ‘Three Ages,’’ whichare seen at Chan- 
tilly. Titian treated the same subject, but 
with a difference. Gérard’s composition was, 
however, the great success of the Salon in 
1808. We do not view it with the same eyes 
as the contemporaries of Madame de Staél. 

Gros (born in 1771, died in 1835) is famous 
for his picture of Napoleon among the men 











stricken with the plague at Jaffa. This pic- 
ture is now in the museum of the Louvre; 
Chantilly possesses a reduction of it, or ra- 
ther the first study made by Gros for the 
great picture. It is interesting as such. 

A great place is occupied by the pictures 
of Ingres (born in 1780, died in 1867), who was 
long considered the gteatest master of the 
modern French school. We find an admira- 
ble portrait of himself, at the age of twenty- 
four, when he was a pensioner of the French 
School at Rome, full of vigor and quite alive. 
Another portrait, made at Rome, of a French 
lady called Madame Devaucay, is comparable 
for its qualities with the best portraits of 
the great masters, from the quattrocentisti 
to Holbein (such, at least, is the opinion of 
M. Gruyer, who is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Ingres). The picture, which goes under the 
name of “Stratonice,”” and which has been 
made popular by engraving, may be said to 
have been the starting-point of the neo- 
Greek school, which has in our day its best 
adept in Alma-Tadema. It was made for the 
Duke d'Orléans, in 1834. A ‘‘Venus Anadyo- 
mene,” with cupids at her feet,. on the 
waves; a small ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” with 
Paolo Malatesta at her feet, are also to be 
mentioned. 


Horace Vernet, the favorite painter of 
Louis Philippe, made the name of Vernet 
even more illustrious. We see from his 
hand at Chantilly a portrait of the Duke 
d@’Orléans (Louis Philippe), at the age of 
forty-five, in the painter’s first manner; 
“Arab Chiefs in Council,’ in his second and 
final manner—a charming picture (the Arab 
chiefs are holding their council in a beautiful 
landscape, painted from nature); King 
Louis Philippe, on horseback, attended by 
all his sons on horseback, and coming out 
of the court of the chateau of Versailles. The 
King is in the uniform of a lieutenant-ge- 
neral, the Duke d’Orléans of a division ge- 
neral as is also the Duke de Nemours; the 
Prince de Joinville in the uniform of a cap- 
tain of the navy, the Duke d’Aumale of a 
colonel of infantry, the Duke de Montpensier 
of a captain of artillery. Of all these, only 
one remains at this hour, the Prince de Join- 
ville. 


Ary Scheffer was one of the favorite paint- 
ers of the house of Orléans; he had become 
personally intimate with most of its mem- 
bers, having given drawing lessons to them. 
He was much liked by Queen Marie Amé- 
lie, and made several portraits of her; one of 
them, taken when she was already a widow, 
is seen at Chantilly. We notice also a fine 
portrait of Prince Talleyrand by Scheffer, 
which was left to the Duke d’Aumale by his 
friend Lord Henry Holland. In this por- 
trait Scheffer revealed some of the qualities 
of the Dutch masters, being himself a Dutch- 
man. He is also represented by a fine por- 
trait of the Duke d’Orléans, the eldest son 
of Louis Philippe, at the age of twenty, in 
the costume of a colonel of hussars. 

Paul Delaroche made for the Duke d’Or- 
léans, who had become Prince Royal, a pic- 
ture representing the assassination of the 
Duke de Guise at Blois. The Duke ordered 
this picture at the same time as the “Stra- 
tonice”’ of Ingres. Both are now at Chantil- 
ly. The ‘Assassination’ is probably the 
best painting by Delaroche; it has become 
very popular through a fine engraving. When 
we have cited the “Two Foscari” of Dela- 
croix, we have nearly exhausted what belongs 
to the generation of painters of the period of 
1830, M. Gruyer will complete his magnifi- 
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cent work by a fourth volume. We cannot 
finish this account without saying that the 
Duke d’Aumale was the happy possessor of 
several Decamps; but Decamps belongs al- 
ready to a period posterior to that of Ingres, 
Delaroche, and Delacroix. 


Correspondence. 


THE FOLLY OF IT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: It is impossible for me to read the 
Nation without either agreeing with it or 
disagreeing with it very positively. On 
this occasion I most heartily agree with it. 
You never put a thing better than when you 
recently said that the annexation of Hawali 
involved our maintaining two fleets, one to 
defend the islands and the other to defend 
our own coast when deserted by our present 
fleet for the protection of the islands. Liv- 
ing on the Pacific Coast myself, I may be 
able to offer you the reflections of sensible 
men here on this subject. 

The truth is, all this talk about the mili- 
tary necessity of our having these islands is 
nonsense. We don’t need them at all. Let 
us reason a little. If we require them, it 
must be for purposes either offensive or de- 
fensive. Now, offensive arguments nobody 
will tolerate. Well, then, we may need them 
for defence, or rather (for this is practically 
the only excuse) we cught to have them 
ourselves in order that others may not use 
them against us.. Against us how? As a 
coaling and supply-station? Grantthat. Then 
how many home ports of ours can they 
menace? Does nobody in the East know 
that on the whole Pacific Coast of this coun- 
try there are only three vulnerable points? 
Nature has not opened this coast with har- 
bors and rivers as she has the other. There 
neither are nor can be here that number of 
opulent maritime cities which, on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, from Maine to Louisiana, may 
tempt the avarice or the revenge of a for- 
eign enemy. From Southern California to 
Cape Flattery there are only the harbors of 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Puget Sound. 
Now, if we cannot defend these three ports 
by fortifications and by our present squad- 
rons without going two thousand miles and 
more into the Pacific to get an expensive 
outpost—to get an outpost that itself must 
be defended by ships, to get an outpost so 
far from our own coast that an enemy in 
possession of it, to use it for supplies and 
repairs, would have to operate by intermit- 
tent war, rather than continuous attack—then 
in all reason we had better give up our poli- 
cy of minding our own business, and adopt 
one of laying about us on all sides and maul- 
ing mankind. It would be just as cheap in 
the long run to do one as the other. Let us, 
then, go on. Let us take Hawaii, squander 
millions on Hawaii, build a navy for Hawaii, 
and then fortify the Aleutians to protect 
the approaches to Hawaii. Throw away your 
Mercator’s projection; look at the globe. 
The Aleutians are not so distant from Ha- 
wail. Let us, accordingly, fortify the Aleu- 
tians and build there a dry-dock, too, for a 
reserve station for our squadron of Hawaii. 

The degree of ignorance on this subject is 
something astonishing. That ignorance is 
found even in the official departments, where 
we pay men to know better. Let me give 
you an instance. Last summer, when some 
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madman or schemer spread a rumor that the 
Japanese were fools enough to think of 
wasting on Hawaii ammunition and ships 
which they manifestly needed against power- 
ful neighbors at home, the battle-ship Ore- 
gon was lying near Seattle in the waters of 
Puget Sound. Forthwith the Navy Depart- 
ment ordered her to San Francisco. Why? 
Not because that city or any other American 
city was in the remotest danger--that, no- 
body claimed. It was for offensive purposes, 
admittedly, that she was sent there. She 
must be in readiness to depart at once for 
Hawaii. San Francisco is eight hundred 
miles south of Puget Sound, and Hawaii 
ever so much further south than that, so, of 
course, the Oregon would be so much nearer 
the islands. Would she? Every officer, even 
the tars, aboard her must have grinned at 
the conclusion. Though the islands are 
very far south of San Francisco, they are, by 
reason of the spherical shape of the earth, 
almost as near to Seattle. The difference is 
not above two hundred miles. Thus the 
ship was sent eight hundred miles to gain 
two hundred. But this is not all. She was 
to sail from San Francisco harbor. Now this 
involved two things—her being able to get 
into that harbor and her being able to get 
out of it. In quiet seas either is easy. In 
rough weather the deep keel of this pon- 
derous machine has not margin enough at 
the Golden Gate for absolute safety, so at 
such times she has always to remain a 
prisoner. A fine scheme of offence this. But, 
worse still, the only dock on this coast 
large enough to hold her was the very one 
she had left behind on Puget Sound. More- 
over, if a change of plan should require her 
dispatch to Japan itself, then San Francis- 
co would be several hundred miles further 
away. 

The only Power in whose hands islands so 
distant from our coast could ever be a dan- 
ger to us, is England. But what would Eng- 
land want with them? That country has 
here, on Vancouver Island, within a stone’s 
throw of our Puget Sound Coast, a complete 
naval station, a dry-dock, fortifications, 
abundance of coal, besides telegraphic and 
railway connection. The last country that 
will ever want the Hawaiian Islands for 
naval purposes is England. They are too far 
from Asia, they are too far from America, 
and she already has her ample stations on 
each of those continents. 

FREDERICK BAUSMAN. 

SEATTLE, WASH., January 31, 1898, 





PORCHER’S MARCUS AURELIUS ANTO- 
NINUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Sin: In the Nation of January 20 is “An 
Inquiry,’’ by Mr. Thomas M. Johnson, rela- 
tive to the ‘Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus,’ the text of which was issued, 
and edited, by C. L. Porcher, London, 1863. I 
am pleased to give a little information here 
which, although brief, represents a year’s 
time and much searching and correspond- 
ence. 

“C. L. Porcher’’ was one of the pseudo- 
nyms of an erratic genius whose true name 
was Capel Lofft (the younger). A full ac- 
count of his life and writings will be found 
in Macmillan’s ‘Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography’ (vol. xxxiv., pp. 71-2), from which 
I extract briefly. He was born February 
19, 1806, in Suffolk, England; was a Fellow 








of King’s College, Cambridge, 1829, and took 
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his M.A. in 1832. He studied law, but did 
not practise, preferring literature and a 
roving life He had high honors at college 
and his several works received great praise 
but his political theories were considered 
wild and his criticisms unsound 
in America during the civil war, and, while 
living in the wilds of Minnesota,” prepared 
the text of the ‘Meditations.’ This explains ~ 
the allusion to Minnesota in the note re 
ferred to by Mr. Johnson. Besides the pseu 
donym of "‘C. L. Porcher,”’ Lofft also used 
others, as “Stoic,”’ “Kingsman,”’ “C. Law 
ford,’ ‘“‘R. B. Storer” (‘Restorer’), etc 


Lofit was 


Mr. Johnson's copy might be termed the 
first English edition, being printed in Lon 
don; but the true first edition ever issued 
was printed in New York, 1861, by J. F 
Trow, of Directory fame 
was published, as shown by the copy in the 


The book rere: 


Astor Library, which is a presentation copy 
from Lofft, bearing several inscriptions in 
his writing, among them, “Not publiabed.” 
The title has “Porcher” lined out, followed 


by “‘=Stoic.’" Capel Lofft died in Milmead, 
Va., October 1, 1873. 

I think Mr. Johnson is certainly io error 
in ascribing anti-slavery opinions to Lofft, 


for the legend on the title of the 1863 edl- 
tion, viz.: ‘‘N. Eboraci, U. S., 1863. A. Libe- 
rate Reip. I.,” is also on the title of the 
first edition, with date 1861; so he could not 
bave had in mind, as his epoch-maker, the 
emancipation proclamation of January i, 
1863. It seems to me a more plausible theo- 
ry that he was of strong Southern sympa 
thies, if not actually pro-slavery, as shown 
by his living (and dying) South, and by his 
using the name ‘Porcher,’ an essentially 
Southern family; and that by “Year of Li 
berty I.’ he referred originally to 1861, to 
what he hoped would be the firat year of 
the Southern republic 

I was much puzzled at my first sight of 
this work, and attempted toe trace it through 
the name “Porcher.”” The genealogies and 
cyclopewdias indicated only the Southern fa 
mily, the most famous member of which 
was Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher of Charles- 
ton, 8. C. Correspondence with the family 
did not aid me, but seemed to show that the 
author was not of their line. Finally, | was 
put on the right track by Prof. Gerald Henry 
Rendall, of University College, Liverpool, 
who is preparing a new translation of the 
famous ‘Meditations.’ My belief is that Lofft, 
while living South, became attached to some 
member of the Porcher family, and hence 
adopted the name, prefixing it with his own 
full initials, “C. L.” If not this, then 
“Porcher” is some faint play upon the word 
“Loft.” 

The book is rare in any form, but exists tn 
three or four states; first, the 1861 tasue 
which has an ‘‘Addenda,”’ the whole being 
printed on a pinkish paper; next, the author 
had an “Ensuper Addenda,” printed by 
Parker, of Oxford, on a yellowish paper, and 
bound in with some copies of the 186! issue; 
finally, he reissued the work in 1863, in 
England, as described. The British Museum 
(see their Catalogue of Printed Books, Lon- 
don, 1881, Aur-Azz, page 6), has eight copies 
of this work, more or less perfect, and filled 
with emendations by Lofft, sheets of his 
manuscript, letters, bills, etc.—in fact, the 
entire private collection of this extraordi 
nary man. The two copies I have are among 
the treasures of my collection of nearly 200 
editions of the ‘Meditations.’ The fact that 
the ‘Porcher’ edition is the only one of the 
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text printed in the United States, lends in- 
terest and is my apology for this letter. 
WALTER LEE BROWN. 


EVANSTON, IIL, January 31, 1898. 





A FALSE REPORT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Some time in December I noticed, 
either in the Nation or in some equally pro- 
minent place, a short paragraph copied from 
a French paper, warning travellers that the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg was undergoing 
extensive repairs, and that the pictures of 
the gallery would be closed to visitors for 
at least a year. I immediately gave up the 
idea of visiting Russia in the Christmas 
holidays, for St. Petersburg without the 
Hermitage would be like the play with Ham- 
let in the asylum. But I later decided to be 
sure, and reéeived the following letter from 
M. Somof, who has charge of the picture 
gallery. The letter may be of interest to 
some of your readers who might be deterred 
by the notice I refer to from visiting St. 
Petersburg. 

Ermitaar Impkriat, 

St.-PErerspoura, le 20-8 décembre, 1897. 

MONSIEUR: En réponse A votre lettre du 
16 décembre, j’ai l’honneur de vous informer 
que vos informations ne ,sont pas exactes, 
et que le Musée de |l’Ermitage Impérial est 
ouvert et restera ouvert pour tout le monde 
malgré la translation des tableaux russes 
de la collection de l’Ermitage au nouveau 
Musée National, dont je m’occupe en ce mo- 
ment. 

Agréez, monsieur, l’assurance de ma con- 
sidération trés distinguée. 

A. SomMor, 

Conservateur en chef de la galerie de l’Er- 
mitage. 

Instead of all the Hermitage being closed 
to the public, it is only two rooms contain- 
ing Russian pictures that are not to be 
seen. As one can see the very large Tré- 
tiakoff collection of Russian paintings in 
Moscow, there is no reason why any one 
should postpone a visit to Russia on account 
of the current notices of closure. 

I may perhaps warn travellers that all 
collections, both in St. Petersburg and in 
Moscow, are closed from December 23 to 
January 6 (old style), inclusive, with the 
exception of one day. So visitors who wish 
to see both the Hermitage and the Russian 
Christmas should plan to visit the gallery 
before the holidays begin, or after they are 
Yours truly, 

WILLIAM 


over 
FENWICK HARRIS. 


BERLIN, January 12, 1808, 


A FIELD FOR CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
TO THE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: Allow me to call the attention of com- 
petent persons to a fleld in classical studies 
at present largely unoccupied. While so 
much good work has been done, and is being 
done, particularly in Germany, in determin- 
ing the correct text of ancient authors, there 
exists of many writers no complete modern 
edition containing notes explanatory of ob- 
scurities and difficulties in that text. There 
are no annotated editions ef the complete 
works of Seneca, Suetonius, Pliny the Natu- 
ralist, and others, which are not at present 
entirely out of print. Such old editions as 
the Delphin and Lemaire, besides being an- 
tiquated, can now be obtained, if at all, only 
with considerable trouble and no little ex- 
pense. There are few, even among professed 
classical scholars, who would not be assist- 
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ed by the collected researches of ages upon 
these writers. Who, for instance, can pre- 
tend to fully understand Pliny the Naturalist 
without some such help? For the general 
reader of the classics, of whom there are not 
a few, such aids are imperative. 

Very respectfully, C. R. BLack, Ph.D. 

BALTIMORE, February 6, 1898, 


Notes. 


‘Facts about Bookworms, their History in 
Literature and Work in Libraries,’ is the 
title of a work, both literary and scientific 
(microscope in hand), by the Rev. J. PF. 
O'Conor, 8. J., former librarian of George- 





town College, in the press of Francis P. 
Harper. The edition will be limited to 750 
copies. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish 
‘The Broom of the War God,’ by H. N. 
Brailsford, a volunteer in the Foreign Le- 
gion in the late war between Greece and 
Turkey; ‘Eastern Journeys: Some Notes of 
Travel in Russia, in the Caucasus, and to 
Jerusalem,’ by the late Charles A. Dana; 
‘Bimetallism,’ by Major Leonard Darwin; 
‘Astronomy,’ by Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler, 
and J. Ellard Gore; ‘Points in Minor Tac- 
tics,’ by Capt. Charles A. Smylie; and ‘A 
Voyage of Consolation,’ by Mrs. EF. C. Cotes. 

With Dr. George Adam Smith’s volume on 
the ‘Minor Prophets,’ A. C. Armstrong & 
Son will complete the forty-nine volumes of 
the ‘‘Expositor’s Bible.’’ They announce al- 
so an ‘Introduction to the Study of Sociolo- 
gy,’ by J. H. Stuckenberg, D.D. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons will publish ‘Em- 
erson, and Other Essays,’ by John Jay 
Chapman. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. will have ready 
in the spring ‘Northward,’ by Lieut. R. E. 
Peary, a narrative of his Greenland explora- 
tions in 1886 and 1891-'97, with nearly 900 
illustrations; and ‘Andrée’s Balloon Expe- 
dition,’ by MM. Lachambre and Machuron, 
his balloon-builders. 

‘Marching with Gomez,’ by Grover Flint, 
with an introduction by the author’s father- 
in-law, John Fiske, is promised by Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. 

Doubleday & McClure Co. have nearly 
ready ‘The Science of Political Economy,’ 
Henry George’s posthumous work. They 
have also undertaken, in connection with 
this writer’s family, a memorial edition of 
his works limited to 1,000 copies, and print- 
ed at the De Vinne Press. New photo- 
gravure portraits, and a biography by Henry 
George the younger, will enhance the value 
of this edition. 

The Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo, an- 
nounce the publication at an early date of 
‘Daydreams of a Doctor,’ by Dr. C. Barlow 
of Robinson, Illinois. 

About the middle of the month the second 
volume of the ‘Review of Historical Publica- 
tions’ relating to Canada, edited by Prof. 
George M. Wrong and Mr. H. H. Langton, 
librarian, of the University of Toronto, will 
be published in that city by William Briggs. 
Only 500 copies will be for sale. 

The forthcoming Poe-Patterson  corre- 
spondence, with introduction by Eugene 
Field and facsimile of one of Poe's letters, 
is, we ore informed, not new material, hay- 
ing been published in the Chicago weekly 
imerica of April 11, 1889. 

We have received from Messrs. Scribner 





twe volumes in each of the uniform series 
of reprints of James Whitcomb Riley’s and 
Richard Harding Davis’s works: Riley's ‘Af- 
terwhiles’ and ‘Sketches in Prose,’ and 
Davis’s ‘Cinderella, and Other Stories’ and 
‘Gallegher, and Other Stories.’ The ‘‘Home- 
stead Edition’’ of the Western writer is 
the more elegant of the two, but not too 
much so for even the dialect .verse of ‘Af- 
terwhiles,’ in which the combination of ele- 
vated and of serio-comic poetry recalls the 
author of the ‘Biglow Papers.’ 


No one will grudge, either, a new and 
handsome dress to Mr. Frank Dempster 
Sherman's ‘Little-Folk Lyrics’ (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.), among the best of their kind. 
The illustrations which frame a _ certain 
number of the songs are by Maude and Ge- 
nevieve Cowles, and are much above the ave- 
rage in fancy and in draughtsmanship. 

The appearance of a Life of Christina 
Rossetti and the Rossetti exhibition in Lon- 
don make it natural for Roberts Bros. to 
bring out a popular edition of T. Hall Caine’s 
‘Recollections of [tante Gabriel Rossetti,’ 
now some fifteen years old. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Caine has become a considerable literary 
personage, and it should be remembered that 
there is not a little of himself in this book 
about a friend. 

It speaks well for his denomination that 
Dr. McConnell’s ‘History of the American 
Episcopal Church’ has reached a seventh 
edition (Thomas Whittaker). Its independ- 
ence and candor have not proved an obsta- 
cle to its reception, and it is now extended 
from the close of the civil war to date. The 
work has a geod index. 

‘Afloat on the Ohio’ is the title of a well- 
made, readable book by R. G. Thwaites (Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams), giving an account 
of a veyage in a skiff down the river from 
Redstone to Cairo, a distance of about 1,000 
miles. Excepting the visit in Louisville, 
where Mr. Thwaites’s party were the guests 
of Col. R. T. Durrett, the eminent Kentucky 
historian and President of the Filson Club, 
the outing was uneventful; but the little in- 
cidents of the trip are pleasantly told, the 
various places of interest are duly dwelt 
upon in succession, and the monotony of the 
narrative is evaded by frequent historical 
reminiscences. Sueh is particularly the case 
along the upper reaches of the river, where 
a good many places one now hears little and 
cares less about were once important points. 
The book is thus well balanced and ballast- 
ed, and the cargo it brings is no inconsidera- 
ble one. The most important matters it con- 
tains are the two Appendixes, one giving an 
historical outline of Ohio Valley settlement, 
and the other a selected list of journals of 
previous travellers down the river, forming 
quite a bibliography of the subject. The 
voyage having been undertaken, we are in- 
formed, to gather “local color’ for work in 
Western history, the present volume is no 
doubt to be regarded as opening the way 
to a more serious undertaking. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold of Cambridge, Mass., 
with that untiring diligence which charac- 
terizes the veteran index-maker, has now 
issued ‘The Novels of 1897,’ a two-column 
authors’ list filling twelve pages, with refer- 
ences to notices and date of notice in six li- 
terary journals; and a complementary clas- 
sifled subject-list, with the references care- 
fully repeated. Africa, Asia, England, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, Eccentric, Fanciful, 
Humorous, Ideas (with nine subdivisions), 
Occupations, Juvenile, are some of the head- 
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ings. Besides the references to criticisms, 
the judgment is often summarized, as “‘cle- 
ver,” “loathsome,” ‘‘forced,’’ “‘impossible,”’ 
“praised,” etc. There is no excuse for going 
astray here. Libraries and their frequent- 
ers must ‘‘come to this.” 

A distinctly good piece of work in its 
kind is the dissertation, by Pauline G. Wig- 
gin, entitled ‘An Inquiry into the Authorship 
of the Middleton-Rowley Plays,’ which, as 
we are informed by the title-page, was ‘‘pre- 
pared under the direction” of Prof. George 
P. Baker of Harvard, and which appears as 
No. 9 of the Radcliffe College Monographs 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.). In method this essay 
bears some resemblance to the valuable 
study of the joint work of Beaumont and 
Fletcher by Mr. G. C. Macaulay; but Miss 
Wiggin’s work seems to us superior in close- 
ness of reasoning, carefulness of argument, 
and general intelligence and soundness of li- 
terary criticism. It certainly is to be com- 
mended for its cautious use of the somewhat 
overworked and deceptive ‘metrical! test."’ 
Miss Wiggin comes to the conclusion that 
Rowley ‘‘wrote the first scene and the un- 
derplot of ‘A Fair Quarrel,’ the first part of 
‘A World Tost at Tennis,’ the second act of 
‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ and the first and last 
scenes, as well as the underplot, of ‘The 
Changeling.’’’ But while thus agreeing in 
the main with the opinions of critics like 
Fleay, Bullen, and Swinburne, she vet vin- 
dicates for Rowley, in an interesting con- 
cluding chapter, a higher place and a more 
important part in this literary partnership 
than previous critics have thought fit to as- 
sign him. 

All the articles contained in the sixth vol- 
ume of “Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies’’ have been published In the 
American Journal of Archeology, some of 
them years ago. In the course of this pe- 
riod, the Journal changed editors, place of 
publication, and the firms which electrotyp- 
ed the articles. The articles have been re- 
printed from the old plates, and consequent- 
ly the volume exhibits a variety of typo- 
graphy and spelling. The committee on pub- 
lications announces that this volume is to 
conclude the series of Papers of the School, 
and that future papers will be published in 
independent form by the American Institute 
of Archwology. A special volume will he 
devoted to the papers relating to the exca- 
vations at the Hereum of Argos. The School 
has nothing to be ashamed of in these pa- 
pers, for they speak in thankworthy wise of 
progress made by the School, in the matter 
both of the activity and of the scholarship of 
its members. But the wisdom of republish- 
ing them may be doubted. The money thus 
expended might have been used to greater 
advantage, for instance, in excavations. 
Then, since the papers are of interest only 
to the select few who already possess them 
in the American Journal of Archeology, it 
seems a pity to force writers on archmologi- 
cal matters to multiply references. Again, 
the papers are not of such epoch-making im- 
portance as to create an imperative demand 
for their republication. The only reason for 
the existence of the volume is that it may 
serve as an advertisement of the School. 
But it will probably fail to attain that end, 
since it will reach none but those who are 
already deeply interested in the School, and 
are more or less conversant with what con- 
cerns its welfare. 

Mayor Quincy is to be praised for having 
newly founded an “official gazette of the 











executive departments of the city of Bos- | Among the other contents of th reurn tw 


ton,” called the City Record. Its aim is 
to supply first the departments themselves, 
and afterwards the public at a moderate 
subscription price, or per single copy. May- 
or Quiney courts criticism and publicity, 
and wishes writers on municipal matters in 
the press to be well informed. Such a ga- 
zette is published by the city of Vienna, as 
the present editor shows in No. 1. The City 
Record can be recommended to the atten- 
tion of reformers in all our large cities. 

Significant articles in the Architectural 
Record for January are “The Problem of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa,"" by William H. 
Goodyear, and “The New Library of Con- 
gress,"’ by Russell Sturgis, the latter quite 
the most detailed and well illustrated pro- 
fessional description we have seen. Mr. 
Goodyear attacks a theme of perennial in- 
terest, and brings the leaning tower into his 
particularrealm of estructural curvature. The 
tower is, in his view, a tour de force, in 
which the bend reverts towards the perpen- 
dicular; and he supports his opinion with 
numerous examples (one the neighboring 
leaning Baptistery, whose deliberate cant 
he demonstrates by measurement of the 
base courses), including bulging or impend- 
ing facades. His photographic illustrations 
are very convincing. 

Of the three articles on Socialism by lead- 
ing representatives of that faith, in (Cos- 
mopolis for January, the one by H. M. Hynd 
man is the most logical and unimaginative. 
M. Jaurés is diffuse in his language and, 
as might be expected, most radical in his 
views. Liebknecht treats of Socialism as 
an outgrowth of the conditions of human 
society in the past, and fails in his effort to 
avoid fanciful representations of the future. 
Each of the articles shows distinctly the 
mark of the writer’s nationality, but the 
firm belief in an early triumph of the cause 
is a characteristic common to all three. The 
same number of the magazine contains the 
first of a series of letters on modern Rome 
by D. P. Fischer, favorably known by his 
‘Betrachtungen eines in Deutschland reisen- 
den Deutschen.’ 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
January opens with an account, by Lieut.- 
Col. Wells, of an exploring expedition in 
northern Persia, in which the neglected con- 
dition of a naturally rich country is em- 
phasized. This is followed by the papers 
read at the Toronto meeting of the British 
Association by F. H. Newell on the hydro- 
graphy of the United States, and by Prof. 
W. M. Davis on geography as a university 
subject. Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot treats in- 
structively of the factors which determine 
the possibility of the successful cultiva- 
tion of economic plants in the tropics. 

Two recent lion-hunting expeditions in 
British Somaliland are described in the Jan- 
uary Geographical Journal, though much 
more attention is given to an account of 
the country and its inhabitants than to 
sport. The ruins of a Galla city of unknown 
antiquity was found in the centre of the 
waterless Haud desert, containing fragments 
of glass, pottery, Oriental china, iron, sil- 
ver, and bronze rings. It is noteworthy that 
“the country not only pays for its govern- 
ment, but there is always a small surplus,” 
and “it is one of the few remaining places 
where, in a healthy and bracing climate, 
our young men may learn to face their lion 
and obtain that coolness of judgment only 
to be acquired in the chase of big game.” 





is an interesting address on the fleld of 
geography, by Sir C. Markham, and a re 
view of geographical research in the United 
States by M. Baker 

The principal 
Vitteilungen, number twelve, are on the 


articles in Petermann'a 
spec'fic gravity of the water of the Northern 
Pacific in connection with the temperature 
and the currents, by A. Lindenkoh!, and th« 
conclusion of R. Oberhummer’s narrative of 
There 


usual classified index of the 


his recent journey in Asia Minor 
is also the 
geographical literature for the year 18% 
from which {ft appears that the number o* 
works important enough to be noticed | 
736, or 66 less than in 1896, and 134 less than 
in 1895. There are 191 works on Europe 
on the United States A supplemental num 
ber (123) is concerned with the determina 
tion of the geographical position of places 
witbout the aid of astronomical instruments 
as set forth by Dr. Paul Harzer 
A correspondent of the London Times 

describing a journey from Massowah to Kae 
sala, gives an unexpectedly favorable ac 
count of the Italian province of Eritrea 
The port, “‘undoubtedly the pleasantest place 
on the Red Sea,"’ has broad quays, hand 
some barracks, hospitals, and other publ 
buildings, 


together with numerous lara 


warehouses belonging to Italian, Greek 
Arab, and Indlan merchants A railroad 
has been built seventeen miles into the is 
terior, aud from its terminus there is an ex- 
cellent cart-road nearly to the western fron 
tier. The military stations and settlements 
consist of substantial stone or brick houses, 
with tiled roofs, and canteens where the 
traveller found comfortable 
a good meal. Beyond the barren coast- 
plains is a fertile country in which were 


lodging and 


large flelds of barley and great numbers of 
well-favored cattle, camels, and goats. (f 
Kassala, once a prosperous city of 40,000 in 
habitants, the dervishes have left ‘only ruin 
ed walls and deserted jungle-overgrown 
streets, which are atill strewn with the bones 
of the massacred citizens and garrison 
Singularly, the only building of consequence 
remaining whole is a cotton factory erected 
at the time of the Egyptian occupation 
A new town of straw hute and a few brick 
warehouses has sprung up around the fort 
The surrounding plain is exceedingly fertile 
and shows abundant signs, in trrigating dame 
miles in length and countless wells, of 
sectired 
from dervish raids, it will doubtless agaia 
produce large crops of cotton, sugar, to 
bacco, coffee, and dhurra 


former careful cultivation Once 


The January Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund contains a sug 
gestive paper, by Dr. C. Schick, on the posi- 
tion of the ‘nameless city,’ or Ramah, the 
home of the prophet Samuel. 
the opinion of most authorities, who have 
placed it upon one of the heights a few 
miles to the north of Jerusalem, he believes 
that a hill between Bethlehem and Hebron 
corresponds better to the obacure indications 
of the Bible narrative Among the other 
contents are an article by Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau on the taking of Jerusalem by the 
614, and notes upon recently 


Contrary to 


Persians, A. i 
found inscriptions. 

In the Consular Reports for January it is 
said that an average of about 3,000 men are 
employed on the Panama Canal, which is 
practically ‘finished from Colon to Bujeo 
fourteen miles,’ “the least expensive part 
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of the canal.” The return of more than 500 
laborers to the Congo was not preparatory 
to an abandonment of the work; the fact 
is, that they were found to be unsuitable. 
Progress in China is indicated by an ac- 
count of the establishment of an electric- 
light plant in the capital of Hunan, “the 
most exclusive and hostile province in China, 
where, a few years since, the people refused 
to allow telegraph poles to be erected, and 
where the missionaries have always met 
with ill treatment.”’ 


—A correspondent writes: 


“It seems strange—as I must conclude 
from your remark on page 74—that Jan ten 
Brink’s masterly sketches of Dutch Indian 
life have remained unknown in this coun- 
try. It would be hard to find in the whole 
range of modern literature anything to 
compare in vividness of portraiture with his 
‘Oost-Indische Dames en Heeren’—a few 
praktische Menschen with millions of op- 
pressed natives behind them and the rich 
tropical nature as a background; a young 
man or a governess from the mother coun- 
try stranded on Java’s shores and pitted 
against purse-proud coffee barons and sugar 
lords who pretend to despise them, yet are 
willing to marry their daughters and sons to 
them as if conscious of their own inferiority. 
But the true champion of the natives was 
Edward Dekker (pseudonym, Multatuli), 
whose novel ‘Max Havelaar’ was translated 
into English a long time ago.” 


—The editor of the Jesuit Relations 
(Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.) shows 
a wish of overtaking that part of his scheme 
which secures to subscribers their stated 
instalments, by issuing volumes xi. and xil. 
at the same time. This practically completes 
the quota due for the first thirteen months, 
and offers a favorable contrast to the re- 
missness often shown by the publishers of 
long series; e. g., Mr. Grosart and his 
Shaksperian reprints. There is a fitness in 
the simultaneous issue of these parts, aris- 
ing from the fact that together they make 
up one distinct portion of the annual report 
for 1637. In volume xi. two short and some- 
what perfunctory letters of Brébeuf to Vi- 
telleschi, the general of the order, are fol- 
lowed by the beginning of Le Jeune’s bud- 
get for the year. The connection between 
the eastern and western centres of the mis- 
sion field is becoming closer and closer; the 
route no longer leads through a terra in- 
cognita; and the establishment of a Huron 
Seminary at Quebec shows that the savages 
are beginning to give some pledge of their 
conversion. One passes rapidly over the 
compliments paid to Montmagny, Cham- 
plain’s successor, the thanks returned for 
aid and prayers of friends at home, and all 
the little flourishes which may be consider- 
ed as modest advertiscments. Neither is 
there much in the doings of the French 
colonists to detain one, apart from a great 
celebration of St. Joseph’s Day, when a 
quantity of fireworks were sent off in honor 
of the ‘Father, Patron, and Protector of 
New France.” Turning to the savages, we 
find that the sorcerers keep a strong hold 
upon Le Jeune’s interest, although he has 
written a good deal about. them before. Of 
far greater moment, in view of Jesuit meth- 
ods and success In teaching, is the account 
given of the way in which the little Mon- 
tagnais and Algonquins are taken in hand. 
in the chapel, boys are placed on one side 
and girls on the other. French children are 
interspersed with the young savages, that 
the latter may learn proper behavior from 
them. Small presents are added, and it is 
found that the barbarians, if caught in time, 





are not above being captured by the novelty 
of their employments. The girls are ‘‘sans 
comparison plus faciles de retenir que les 
petits garcons.” 


—Volume xii. continues this same subject 
of education into a higher grade. At the 
instance of the Provincial, Le Jeune had 
founded a seminary, and Brébeuf was in- 
structed to find raw material among the 
Hurons. A dozen fine lads were selected 
and prepared to send down the river in 
charge of Father Antoine Daniel. Unfortu- 
nately, at the moment of parting, the strain 
upon affection was too great, and eleven of 
them deserted, leaving only a devotee, Sa- 
touta, who professed a willingness to follow 
the black gown even if it led him to France. 
However, when the fur fleet reached Three 
Rivers, the Hurons were so convinced of the 
advantages offered that half-a-dozen chil- 
dren were forthcoming, and in the end the 
missionaries found in their charge all they 
could feed. Moreover, they had to furnish 
complete outfits of new clothes, as the pa- 
rents expected to take back with them the 
garments which had been worn by their 
sons on the way down. Calamities followed. 
One boy became homesick and insisted on 
returning; another, after engaging in a 
boxing bout with one of the French, died, 
rather from over-eating, it is explained, than 
from any blows he received. Worse still, 
Satouta, a model of humility and patience, 
was seized with a slow fever. ‘On le fait 
purger et seigner, on apporte toute sorte de 
diligence pour luy sauuer la vie; mais nostre 
Seigneur leur voulant avoir, on lui confera 
le Sainct Baptesme, qui lui donna bien tost 
l’entree dedans le ciel.”” Poor boy, the least 
they could do after such treatment was to 
assoil him! In a word, the mortality was 
such that Le Jeune’s only consolation was 
the docility of the remainder. What pleased 
him most was their own desire to clear some 
land, sow it, and build a hut for them- 
selves, after the fashion they had learned 
in their own country. The most exciting in- 
cident of the year was the appearance on 
August 6 of an Iroquois band before Three 
Rivers. They were after the Hurons, and 
on learning that Montmagny had sent to 
Quebec for reinforcements, they retired; but 
for the moment we may well believe Le 
Jeune’s protestation: ‘Vous pouuez bien 
penser que nous faisions bon guet.”’ 


—One of the most satisfactory of recent 
books is Mr. Thomas Hutchinson's reprint 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Poems in Two Volumes’ 
(London: David Nutt). The reprint fol- 
lows the original edition of 1807 page for 
page, and line for line, and appears to be 
as near perfection, in both accuracy and 
good looks, as can be expected of finite 
printers and proof-readers. The editing is 
simply admirable. Mr. Hutchinson, probably 
the best Wordsworthian alive, has contrib- 
uted an elaborate introduction, which is 
both learned and readable, a brief essay 
on Wordsworth’s sonnets, especially from 
the technical point of view, and a valu- 
able body of notes. In the introduction and 
notes, Mr. Hutchinson lays particular stress 
on Wordsworth’s constant alterations in his 
verses, and discusses, with keen discrimina- 
tion, the significance of these changes, as 
well as their felicity. The reaction in the 
poet's style from the excessive and studied 
simplicity in which he sought to exemplify 
the canons of his famous “Preface,” to 
conventionality and occasional grandilo- 





quence, is well brought out in Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s remarks. He also traces, in an il- 
luminating way, the gradual and by no 
means uniform success of the poet in re- 
storing his lines, thus tampered with, to 
strength and vigor. One proposition the 
editor maintains with triumphant cogency: 
however distasteful adverse criticism war 
to Wordsworth, he gave careful heed tc 
it, and showed the same disposition to 
profit by its strictures which afterwards dis- 
tinguished Tennyson. We do not see, how- 
ever, that this demonstration entirely over- 
throws the truth of Hazlitt’s well-known 
remark, which Mr. Hutchinson, with an in- 
temperance of phrase which is almost the 
only fault we have observed in his work, 
calls ‘“‘an idle and outrageous slander.”’ It 
is one thing to profit by minute and even 
carping criticism, another thing to accept 
it with equanimity. In closing, we may 
point out two matters of detail—the mis- 
print Schiffer for Schipper at p. xxxvil, 
which is amusingly confirmatory of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s declaration that he owes no- 
thing to the ‘Grundriss der Englischen Me- 
trik’; and the hazardous conjecture about 
Binnorie (i. 174-5). 


—One of the members of the late Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Francis Allston Channing, has 
been moved to publish his views of the evi- 
dence taken before the commission, which 
differ from those of the majority of its 
members, under the title ‘The Truth about 
Agricultural Depression’ (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). Speaking broadly, we may say that 
the increase in British manufactures and the 
growth of population created a demand for 
food, half a century ago, which resulted in 
high rents. The development of transporta- 
tion after a time made available very ex- 
tensive new sources of food, which therefore 
became cheaper in England, and for the last 
twenty years rents have fallen. The process 
has been a painful one. Theoretically, it 
should have been painful only to landlords, 
the tenant securing the ordinary profit and 
rendering the surplus as rent. Practically, 
while the process has been grievous for 
landlords, it has been perhaps still more so 
for tenants. Owing partly to their stupidity, 
partly to that of their landlords, Mr. Chan- 
ning contends that reductions in rent have 
been made too late and have not gone far 
enough. In his view, the farming lands of 
England are rack-rented just as they used 
to be in Ireland, and land ceurts should be 
established for the purpose of securing the 
value of his improvements te the outgoing 
tenant. The impression made upon us by a 
cursory examination of the testimony cited 
by Mr. Channing is that the relations of 
landlord and tenant will adjust themselves 
without legislative interference; but he has 
made an interesting argument, and his facts 
throw much light on the causes which have 
made English farmers at once so progressive 
and so backward. 


—Prof. Jules Nicole of the University ot 
Geneva has had the good luck lately to de- 
tect in a fragmentary papyrus about 100 
lines of one of Menander’s plays, the 
“Georgos,” or Farmer. He has edited and 
interpreted this fragment in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Le Laboureur de Ménandre’ (Geneva: 
Georg & Cile.). The papyrus professes to 
come from Abydos—a profession which 
means very little~and the handwriting dates 
from about the second century a. p. There 
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is no doubt at all that the lines belong to 
the play above named, because, by a sin- 
gular accident, they exhibit two passages 
already known and quoted by Stobeus and 
Zonaras. Meagre as these fragments are, 
and tantalizing as are the lacun@, M. Nicole 
congratulates himself on offering a larger 
specimen, by sixty lines, than any we pos- 
sess of the hundred plays or more written 
by that elegant fop and man of pleasure, 
who died at Shakspere’s age and was the 
precursor in wit and genius of Moliére. 
Several of the plays of Terence, of course, 
give us some idea, under a Latin veil, of 
what these qualities were; but from this 
fragment we can even catch some slight 
whift of his dramatic flavor and his vivacity, 
better than from the many isolated maxims 
and epigrams that have been handed down 
to us. Just at a critical point in the dia- 
logue, the text offers an unlucky gap of a 
few lines which must contain the nodus of 
the plot; but, in spite of this, M. Nicole has 
been able to name the chief characters, and 
to work out a plausible reconstruction of 
the plot, by the help of one of the so-called 
“Rustic Letters” of Aelian. 


—It is, as usual, a love intrigue. The 
farmer’s son, aided by his mother, and fa- 
vored by his father’s illness and absence in 
the country, substitutes the girl of his choice 
for the bride Chresippus had designed for 
him. The way for a reconciliation is paved 
by the filial care which Cleenetus had be- 
stowed on his purblind father, after an ac- 
cident he had sustained in cultivating his 
vineyard. The line which describes the 
farmer’s mishap had already been divined 
by Kock with more daring than exactness 
from a passage in one of Aelian’s letters. 
Apropos of this conjecture, M. Nicole calls 
attention to the fact that we cannot depend 
on rhetoricians like Alciphron and Aris- 
tenetus for the ipsissima verba of the 
authors from whom they served up their 
literary ragouts. He detects also an in- 
teresting divergence between the papyrus and 
the Florilegium in the wording of the fol- 
lowing characteristic passage. The slave 
Davus, who belongs to the under plot, ex- 
claims ironically as he appears laden with 
flowers and plants from his master’s ‘‘pious’”’ 
farm, to serve for the wedding, ‘‘You can’t 
find a more pious and righteous piece of 
land. It bears all the plants which the gods 
love—myrtle, laurel, and all these flowers 
here [a left-handed compliment], and it 
gives you back exactly what you plant in it 
—not a grain more’—an idea which became 
proverbial, and which Menander himself 
borrowed from the ‘Cyropedia.’ It is clear 
from the discussior that he varied this ex- 
pression, perhaps in a second edition, and 
that the papyrus offers the earlier form of 
Menander’s borrowed thought. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The Art of William Morris; A Record. By 
Aymer Vallance. With reproductions from 
Designs and Fabrics printed in the colours 
of the originals; examples of the Type and 
Ornaments used at the Kelmscott Press, 
and many other illustrations; also, a 
classified Bibliography by Temple Scott. 
London: Printed at the Chiswick Press 
and published by George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Scribners. 


This is a folio with pages eleven by fif- 
teen inches, printed throughout in a very 








beautiful full-face letter, not wholly un- 
like the “Golden” type designed by William 
Morris for the publications of the Kelmscott 
Press and first used in ‘The Golden Legend,’ 
issued in 1892. The printed page, with its 
broad margin unbroken by running-title or 
other invading line of type, and the page 
number put at the foot of the page and close 
to the solid matter, has a singularly rich 
and decorative look. The cover is of white 
and blue linen, of an aspect not unfamiliar 
to those who have handled the publications 
of the Kelmscott Press in their covers of 
white and blue paper. The title-page is 
printed solid and witheut display or supposed 
picturesque arrangement, but is much di- 
versified by the use of red and black ink. 
The illustrations are numerous and impor- 
tant. There is a photogravure portrait of 
William Morris, mounted by the corners and 
accompanied by a facsimile of his signa- 
ture, thus serving as a frontispiece. There are 
six fuli-page reproductions in black and white 
of decorative windows designed by Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, and Morris himself, executed 
by the firm of Morris & Company; and also 
two or three black-and-white reproductions 
of cartoons. A great number of woodcuts 
are in the text, from drawings by H. P. 
Clifford, R. J. Williams, C. M. Gere, and E. 
H. New. There are, also, in chapter viil., 
ten illustrations produced by printing di- 
rectly from the blocks made for books issued 
by the Kelmscott Press. These are title- 
pages, as for Morris’s ‘Poems by the Way,’ 
‘Godefrey of Boloyne,’ and others, two pages 
of the great ‘Chaucer,’ chosen for their ela- 
borate borders, their title-pages and ini- 
tials and press-marks. At the close of the 
book are forty full-page prints in color, re- 
producing wall-papers, silks, carpets, ta- 
pestries, and tiles, nearly always the de- 
signs of Morris himself. The whole book, 
except the colored plates, is printed on hand- 
made paper, thick, and resembling nothing 
so much as Whatman drawing-paper of the 
good old kind. Every sheet is of the full 
size of the book, so as to have a natural 
deckle edge. 

We insist upon the splendor and richness 
of aspect of this volume because Morris him- 
self had so strong a feeling for the beauty 
of the printed book; he desired so strenuous- 
ly the making of books beautiful to see and 
pleasant to hold, and worked so energetical- 
ly to bring that result about. The volume 
before us has its illustrations where they 
are required, and of set purpose has no il- 
lustrations at all in a chapter that needs 
none, and a crowd of them where the text 
requires their presence. The irritating sys- 
tem of adorning a book for the popular eye 
by scattering its illustrations through it, 
and leaving the reader to undertake a chase 
for the one the text requires him to con- 
sult, is a thing that neither Morris nor the 
biographer of his art, Mr. Vallance, would 
endure for a moment. 


Continuing, however, this discussion of the 
decorative character of the book, the ques- 
tion arises at once as to the merit of the 
designs. The woodcuts, which have been al- 
ready named as being from drawings by 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Williams, are in the 
spirit of that work which Morris most ad- 
mired; that is to say, they are conceived 
in the spirit of fifteenth-century wood-en- 
graving. Mr. Clifford's sense of landscape 
is very refined; there is something remarka- 
bly delicate in his tree-drawing. Mr. Wil- 
liams seems to have enjoyed himself most 





in the drawings of the attics of Kelmscott 
Manor, on page 118; but it is noticeable that 
most of the architectural drawings have been 
intrusted to him. Another artist. Mr. E. Hi 
New, has furnisbed the drawing on page 114 
showing Kelmscott Manor from the meado 
at the back, and C. M. Gere drew that | 
ture of the front of Kelmscott Manor whic! 
was used as a frontispiece to ‘News from Ne 
where,’ and which is reprinted here on pag 
111. It ig difficult to explain the extrem: 


dissatisfaction which one feela with thes 
cuts, so well intended to be artistic in the! 
signification and so unsuccessful in effect 


‘ 


They are not lovely to look at; they dor 
explain what they are intended to set forth 
their only excellence (and we admit the Im 
portance of this) is in their fitting the print 
ed page well and combining perfectly with 
the letter-press. Let full credit be given 
them for that virtue, for they have no other 
deserving much comment, and in this 
they are in a sense expressive of all the dis 
play of William Morris's art made by this 
splendid book, and, moreover, of all of his 
art which comes in the way of persons who 
without being in his immediate circle of ad 
mirers, yet watch for the finer developments 
of modern English design. It is all so full 
of energy, enthusiasm, and high thoughts 
and it is all so unsatisfactory! Is there one 
page in all the long array of Kelmscott books 

is there a single page which satisfies the 
eye of the book-lover as does one page of 
even an inferior Book of Hours? Is there 
one border which is really well designed for 
its place? Is there one initial letter which 
the skilled designer could not improve’ Is 
there a woodcut anywhere which can 
bear comparison for artistic merit with 
the Italian broad-lined wood-engravings 
published just before and soon after the 
year 1500? Unquestionably the books are at 
tractive to persons who have to handle the 
ordinary modern book, even in its less of 
fensive forms; but, considering their very 
high cost and the elaborate thought and care 
which went to their preparation, is there one 
which is not a great disappointment? Can 
there be found anything which is less worthy 
its immense cost than the great ‘Chaucer’ 
of 1896—that magnificent book in which it 
is deliberately undertaken to set forth in a 
worthy form a perfectly well edited edition 
of the great poet's works? That splendid 
volume, printed entirely in the larger of 
Morris’s two medig@va!l fonts of type, “the 
Chaucer type.” with many woodcuts from 
drawings by Burne-Jones and with elaborate 
initials and borders designed by Morria him 
self, was intended, as it seems, to be th: 
culminating volume, and to show well wha‘ 
the Kelmscott Press could do. Yet, even to 
those who felt less than perfect satisfaction 
with the smaller books issued by the Keim- 
scott Press, {t must have been a shock to 
find that the large follo was in no way bet 
ter or more beautiful than the books which 
are of small octavo size, though really quar 
tos. The great ‘Chaucer’ was in every way 
less satisfactory than they, apparently be 
cause there was more room in which to 
show the essentially inartistic character of 
the guiding intelligence. Good design !s a 
thing apart; artistic ability is a thing apar: 
Each of them is as different as possible from 
the ambition to produce artistic work, the 
love of it and the desire to make it more 
abundant and accessible. 

The reader must understand that the re 
spect which the thoughtful man must [eel 
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for Morris’s devotion, his single-mindedness, 
and his prodigious energy is in no way 
diminished by the limited admiration which 
should be given to his designs. There was 
nothing in his surroundings, either con- 
sidered as an Englishman or as a man of 
the nineteenth century, to make him a mas- 
ter of decorative design. There were no 
traditions existing in which he could grow 
up; he was compelled to create them for 
himself by deliberate transference of him- 
self in spirit to another age. It is not safe 
to assert that a very able designer—a man 
who was, as such a designer must be, an 
artist—would have been unable thus to 
transfer himself into a previous epoch and 
to devote his life to the reconstitution of a 
hygone time; but it is probable that a na- 
tural designer would have acted along the 
lines of least resistance, and would have 
used less of his precious vital energy in 
discovering how men thought and designed 
in the fifteenth century. yranted, as it 
must be granted, that the spirit of decora- 
tive art had gone out of the world, and 
that Morris was impatient to revive it, it 
is the act of the theorist, and not of the 
artist, to set himself to an intellectual re- 
of the art of another time. 
The artist takes, rather, the artistic thought 
of his own time, and modifies it insensibly. 
Tf such an artist feels strongly the desire 
for decoration as decoration was under- 
stood in the fifteenth century, he tries to 
bend in that direction the modern ways of 
lrawing and of composition in color and in 
form. He fails, of course, in much that he 
undertakes; but so does Morris fail. The 
only question is how far the striving and 
the failure of each contribute to the hoped- 
for recurrence of the time in which decora- 
tive design may be easy and natural once 
more. For this we cannot but think that 
the production of the best art is the best 
thing; and assuredly a life of such devotion 
and such tireless energy as that of Mor- 
ris, spent upon the production of noble de- 
signs without much thought about the dif- 
ficulties which surround the designer in the 
nineteenth century, would have produced a 
greater body of good art than that which 
Morris has left. 


fonstitution 


The marvel is, indeed, that anybody who 
loves early books should care much for the 
Kelmscott books. When one opens a sim- 
ple volume of prose, like the very first is- 
sue of the Kelmscott Press, ‘The Story of 
the Glittering Plain,’ and looks at two open 
pages without any initial or border what- 
ever, he finds what is certainly a comely 
plece of printing; and the rough, unpressed 
paper and broad and well-proportioned mar- 
gin are delightful. This, however, is of 
Nothing but a little 
good taste and the calling of the printer's 
attention under the guidance of such good 


the very simplest. 


taste is needed for so much success as that, 
The initial, too, when one turns over a page 
and finds the beginning of a chapter, is at- 
tractive enough; too large sometimes, and 
perhaps, as a matter of taste, out of keep- 
ing, in that the letter is white on a black 
contradicting the black-and- 
whitescheme of the letter-press, though this 
is characteristic of many of the old books. 
iTere, still, is a page comely enough, though 
vot so pleasing as the unadorned one. There 
is one border, that surrounding the initial 


ground, 80 


page, which also contains the title, and it 
is not ill designed. The scroll work, in- 
deed, is too rounded and flowing; it is not 


, 








in the severer taste of the early Renais- 
sance; it takes its curls and rolls rather from 
Romanthanfrom medizvalart; itis unneces- 
sarily complex, and might be much more de- 
corative with one-third the number of lines. 
After all, ‘The Glittering Plain’ is a beau- 
tiful little book, and when that one book 
was put into the hands of the amateur, he 
had cause to rejoice. Since that time 
many books of the same size have been is- 
sued, some larger, and a few much larger 
and more splendid, and these diminish de- 
finitely in their artistic value as they grow 
more stately, while, at the same time, it 
appears that the one artistic thought which 
the designer had ready for use in the com- 
position of borders was used up in the first 
border and in the first volume, and has not 
sufficed for further development of the 
theme. 


The difficulty with Morris's design may 
well have been that he had almost no power 
over the human figure. His drawings of 
the human figure are extremely inadequate. 
No doubt they are generally decorative in 
their intention, but it takes a man of pro- 
found knowledge to create a conventional- 
ized design founded upon anything so subtle 
as the human figure. Morris's figures as 
we find them in the double plate at page 
100, which reproduces a cartoon for wall 
decoration, do not stand upon their feet. 
Their drapery does not clothe bodies. Their 
heads are not well attached, and their arms 
and hands are not wellposed. Those who have 
hought the figure-painted tiles of Morris 
& Co., which, in former times, were’ obtain- 
able in New York and in London, know 
well what is meant by the complete failure 
to represent the nude figure in outline draw- 
ing for decorative purposes. It is very odd 
to find Morris’s opinions on Japanese and 
Chinese art summed up as they are on page 
78 in this, that those artists of the Far 
East produce nothing but pretty toys be- 
cause they have no architecture behind 
them. When this opinion was formed, no- 
thing was known in Europe of Chinese 
painting nor of Japanese painting, which re- 
flects the splendid earlier work of the older 
and larger country. But still, a little in- 
sight might have shown the critic that the 
power of making pretty toys did not prove 
the non-existence of architectonics in their 
greater designs. If the same criticism is 
transferred to Morris himself, and it be al- 
leged that he could draw nothing thorough- 
ly well, and that he could design nothing 
thoroughly well because he did not under- 
stand the human figure rightly, the criticism 
would run this chance only of being unjust 
-namely, that there exists somewhere fig- 
ure drawing of his which is not inadequate. 


Returning now to Mr. Vallance’s book, it 
must be stated that, although it professes 
to deal with Morris's art and not with his 
life or literary works (unless, indeed, his 
poeins are considered as a part of his 
“art''), the whole account of his life and 
his many labors is well arranged in eight 
chapters, followed by a very full bibliogra- 
phy. Chapter |. is entitled “The Beginning 
of Days"; chapter ii., “Oxford to London.”’ 
Chapter v. is devoted to the business enter- 
prise, and contains an interesting account 
of the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & 
Co, in 1861, and the transference of the 
firm's business to Morris & Co. at a later 
time. Chapter vil. is devoted to societies, 
and here one would expect to find a good 
deal about Morris’s socialistic labors, but 





they are treated slightly and by allusion 
alone. Chapter viii. is, as we have said, 
devoted to book illustration and the Kelm- 
scott Press. The book is very interesting 
reading- and will not take any one long to 
read, in view of the fact that there are only 
166 pages of large print, and that even these 
pages are invaded by many woodcuts. 

Morris's life, his poetry, and his social- 
istic labors are treated much more fully in 
another book by the same author. The pre- 
face to the ‘Art of William Morris’ is dated 
February, 1897, and the preface to the fuller 
but less pretentious volume is dated in Au- 
gust of the same year. The volume which 
we are reviewing is expressly devoted to 
the arts of decorative design as practised 
by William Morris and as taught by him to 
his employees and disciples. 








MRS. BROWNING'S LETTERS. 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
edited, with biographical additions, by 
Frederick G. Kenyon. With portraits. In 
two volumes. The Macmillan Company. 
1897. 

The editor of these volumes is, presumably, 

a son of Mr. John Kenyon, a distant cousin 

of Mrs. Browning, to whom many of her 

best letters were written, who was ever her 
most loyal friend, and who, at his death, 
made her and her husband a gift of £10,000. 

The editorial work is done admirably. The 

‘biographical additions’’ do something more 

than connect the letters and give the circum- 

stances out of which they rose. There are 
critical suggestions here and there which 
show that, if Mr. Kenyon had chosen to 
write a critical biography of Mrs. Browning, 
he might easily have done so. No one since 

Mrs. Browning’s death has done her such a 

good service as the editor of these letters. 

They make a very different impression from 

her long since published letters to R. H. 

Horne, which were nothing if not narrowly 

intellectual and pedantic. Mr. Kenyon says: 

“It is essentially her character, not her 

genius, that is presented to the reader in 

these letters.” But it is her intellectual 
character equally with her moral, and this, 
if not essential to her genius, is to that al- 
lied. It is her character as a poet; it shows 
her relation to her work, and proves it to 
have been very different from that commonly 
imagined—different and much more credita- 
ble. She wrote in 1844, ‘If I fail before the 
public—that is, before the people (for an 
ephemeral popularity does not appear to me 
worth trying for)—it will not be because I 
have shrunk from the amount of labor where 
labor could do anything. I have worked at 
poetry; it has not been with me reverie, but 
art."’ There is abundant evidence of the 
truth of this declaration in dozens of these 
letters, in which we have her judgment re- 
turning on her work. Much that has been 
set down as carelessness was evidently de- 
liberate, though it may have been mistaken. 

She had correspondents of rare intelligence 

and culture, and they dealt honestly with 

her. She was always grateful for their criti- 
cism, and sometimes adopted it. When she 

did not, she reasoned quietly and effectively 

in self-defence. The total impression is of 

a woman much less romantic, much less ex- 

clusively emotional than she has been tma- 

gined heretofore. Her letters are predomi- 
nantly intellectual and habitually quiet and 
restrained. 

Their revelation of ber moral character 
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noted the entire absence of bitterness or per- 
sonal ill-feeling of any kind, and has fore- 
stalled the suspicion that this absence is 
due, in the letters, as printed, to editorial 
excision, assuring us that such is not the 


case. It must be confessed that she hit 
back with some asperity at those who were 
severe on her defence of Louis 
But one of the surprises of her letters is the 
forensic skill with which she argued that 
defence. Where she hai most reason to 
be bitter she was wonderfully sweet and 
kind. This was in the particular of her 
father’s treatment of her marriage. She 
tells the story, and reviews the situa- 
tion in one of her longest letters 
the book, a letter remarkable for its sim- 
ple common sense. Returning to Eng- 
land five years after her marriage, both she 
and her husband wrote to her father begging 
him to see her and kiss her child. In the 
meantime he had answered none of her let- 
ters, and he now returned them all unopen- 
ed, some of them bordered with black that 
must have suggested to him that her hus- 
band or her child was dead. He treated an- 
other daughter and a son in the same brutal 
fashion, and the most charitable explana- 
tion of his conduct is that his sense of own- 
ership in his children went to the verge of 
monomania. Mr. Kenyon has avoided an 
excessive intimacy in this as in other as- 
pects of Mrs. Browning's life. He has been 
commendably considerate in his abridgment 
of ‘‘the mother’s rapture’’ over her only 
child, but has given us enough to assure us 
that her satisfaction in her motherhood was 
very great. He has been more prodigal with 
her various emotions on account of her dog 
Flush. But as the pet did more than any- 
thing else to excite her defective sense of 
humor, the excess is readily forgiven. At 
another point where we seem to have de- 
liberate reticence, Mr. Kenyon assures 
that he has concealed nothing. We refer to 
her interest in spiritualism, which has often 
been represented as marring the perfection 
of the mutual love of the two poets. Those 
who delight in all such representations will 
find nothing for their comfort here. If there 
Was ever any alienation it does not cast the 
slightest shadow on her letters, and she 
wrote so frankly that it would certainly 
have done so if there had been anything of 
the kind. 


The date of Mrs. Browning's birth, which 
has been much disputed, is definitely fixed as 
March 6, 1806. In her sixteenth year she 
“nearly died” from an injury to her spine, 
caused by over-exertion in tightening her 
pony’s girth. Five years before, she had 
written her first epic, ‘“‘The Battle of Mara- 
thon,’’ which was privately printed by her 
father, who was very proud of her precocity. 
He also printed her “Essay on Mind,” a di- 
dactic poem, written when she was seven- 
teen. Her translation of ‘Prometheus 
Bound” was actually published in 1833, but 
anonymously. In 1845 the translation was 
carefully revised, but sorae literary resur- 
rectionist has recently unearthed and re- 
published the translation of 1833, of which 
she was soon heartily ashamed. The true 
beginning of her literary career was in 
1836, when she published, in Colburn’s New 
Monthly, ‘“‘The Romaunt of Margret.” In 
1838 she published her first acknowledged 
volume, ‘The Seraphim, and Other Poems,’ 
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some of the critics ‘“‘with more than civility, 
with genuine cordiality.”” But the ambitious 
initial poem met with little favor in compart- 
son with the minor poems. This experience 
was repeated when she published a collec- 
tion of her poems in two volumes in 1844. 
Whereas she relied mainly on “The Drama 
of Exile’’ to float the venture, it went nigh 
to sinking it. The circumstances of its ap- 
pearance were very different from those at 
tending the volume of 1838. Tennyson had 
published his two significant volumes only 
and Browning the ‘Bells 
Not only did she 
but her reputation 


two years before 
and Pomegranates’ series 
bear the competition well 
from this time grew apace, so that when, at 
death in 1850, the 
named her for the laureateship, there was no 
to the nomination 
That no one thought of 


naming Robert Browning indicates that she 


Wordsworth’'s tthenrum 


one denounce as pre- 


tentious or absurd. 


was then much the more famous poet of the 
two, and she remained so for the next dozen 
Indeed, in the early sixties Browning 
Was getting so little encouragement to write 
poetry that he turned to modelling in clay, 
such in it that 
began to fancy that his occupation as a poet 
was gone for ever 


years. 


and found pleasure he 


It 's therefore the more strange that, for 
the majority of readers, the principal inte- 
of these volumes will consist in the 
light they throw on Rebert Browning’s cha- 
racter and career. There is not so much as 
could be wished about the genesis and exo- 
of his poems; but there 
enough in a general way to elicit profound 
gratitude. Nothing touches him here which 
does not beautify him in a large and noble 

The early forties were for Miss Bar- 
years of sickness and utter social iso- 
and of things there is much 
painful reflection in her letters. But gradu- 
ally these her a_ spiritual 
panionship that compensated her in part for 
the loss of every social pleasure. To the 
of her correspondents she added 
Robert Browning in 1845, when she writes, 
in January, “I had a letter from Browning 
the last night, which threw into 
ecstasies—Browning, the author of ‘Paracel- 
sus’ and King of the Mystics.” ‘‘The rest 
having torn off the 
remainder of the letter. Her comments on 
him before this are full of interest. In 1843 
declares herself very sensitive to the 
thousand and one stripes the critics have 
laid upon him. Yet, from time to time, she 
made her own criticism upon his methods, 
writing in 1845, after her acquaintance with 
him had begun and was rapidly advancing, 
“He cuts his language into bits, and one 
has to join them together, as young chil- 
dren do their dissected maps, in order to 
make any meaning at all, and to study hard 
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is silence,”’ some one 


she 


before one can do it.” In May they met 
for the first time, and acquaintance soon 
flowered into friendship and ripened into 


Strangely enough, Mr. Barrett inter- 
objection attentions which 
could have but one natural sequel. The two 
were clandestinely married September 12, 
1846, in Marylebone Church—not in St. Pan- 
cras, as Mrs. Sutherland in her 
Life of Browning; and on September 19 


love. 


posed no to 


Orr wrote 


“Those lovers fled away Into the storm."’ 
Into the sunshine rather, of both Italy and 
their perfect mutual love, “the most per- 
fect example of wedded love in the history 


which profited by a decided lull in poetical | of literature—perfect in {ts inner life and in 
Such is Mr. Ken- 


production at that time, and was received b7 


its poetical expression.” 
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you s estimate, and in these pag there is 
much to confirm it and nothing of an oppes 
ing character. Browning's letter telling the 
manner of her death, June 19, 1861, is as 


beautiful as any poem that he ever wrots 
Leaving Florence shortly after her deat? 
he could never muster courage to go back 

If the interest of these volumes reaches 
its climax in the first, where Mra. Browning 
invites her father’s curse, all the succeed 
ing parts abound in glimpsea of pevreot 
judgments of men and books, political ar 
dors, and pe rsonal relations that inalt 
tain an average interest much higher than 
that of the early letters Catholi he 
friendships, Mrs. Browning was not lesa so 
in her admiration of other poets. Hardly 
could two persons have been more different 
than she and Harriet Martineau, whom she 
describes as “‘the most manlike won 
the three kingdoms,"" and yet their friend 
ship was superior to all perturbations. For 


Tennyson she had the most loyal affection 
though she wrote of him before “In Me 
moriam’’ as “not yet a Christian,’ and that 
monody could not have satisfied her alto 
gether \s for herself, she was between 
two fires--on the one hand, the orthodox 
complaining of her heresies; on the other, 
the editors begging her to observe a stricter 


parsimony in her allusions to religious mat 


ters Quite the most charming incident in 
the book is that of Tennyson's reading 
*“*Maud"” from end to end in the Brownings’ 
London lodgings, and stopping every now 
and then with “There's a wonderful touch! 


“How beautiful that is! Mrs. Browning 
had correspondents who invited ber most 
personal as well as her most intellectual 
and wsthetic expression, so that we are 
enabled as never before to conceive of her 
character in its entirety; and there 
thing in the conception which does not « 
hance our sympathy with her aspirations as 
a poet and our admiration for her conduct 
of her life in every personal way 
Korea and her Neighbors. By Isabeila Bird 

Bishop. Fleming H. Revell Co 

The courage of Mrs. Bishop is of a very 
high order. It may not be true, as the gos- 
sips say, that she never hesitated Zo 
even where it was not safe to take a hus 
band, in order to gain information, yet the 
nerve and grit she has shown tn exploring 
Yezo, interior Persia and Turkestan, China 
and Mantchuria, and now the rarely visited 


portions of Korea, are those which we asso. 


ciate with men rather than with women 


Armed with a* photographic camera and tri 


pod-——largely useful at night as a rat-proof 


clothes 


oiled paper (more potent than the 


and shoe “horse’’—and plenty of 


powder of 
Dalmatia), she has seen often and thorough 
ly the Korenun house, and knows the country 
with more practical thoroughness 
the French Catholle 


a few hardy 


than any 
mission 


In 
1894 she was turned back from her explora 


alien except 


aries and male travellers 


tions by the Chino-Japanese war, but she re- 


turned and succeeded in visiting the three 


seaports to foreigners, in ascending 


the Han River, and in making several over- 


open 


land excursions. These were from Seoul tse 
Won-San and southwestwardly Yong 


Chon, northward to near the fortieth paral 


to 


lel, and westwardly through the Ta-Tong 
valley. She also travelled in northern and 
western China and in Primorsk, or the mari 


Bhe thus saw the 


time province of Siberia. 
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neighbors of Korea, besides many of the 
white-coated and hunger-driven natives who 
have emigrated, there being probably at 
least twenty thousand Koreans in the Tsar’s 
domain, and possibly as many in the China 
province of Shing-King. 

No other book on Korea is so satisfying in 
its presentation of the facts of nature and 
man in Korea as they are to-day. This is 
not a work of history, but of travel and ob- 
servation; yet, in its discussions of the 
forces and environment which have made 
the native what he is, it is thorough and il- 
luminating. Mrs. Bishop confirms what the 
best observers have been unanimous in de- 
claring, that in few countries on earth are 
the natural conditions better for the de- 
velopment of humanity, while in none that 
claims to be civilized is the government 
worse. Four-fifths of the people are preyed 
upon by the official class. It is no benefit to 
a man to accumulate property or even to be 
industrious. On the contrary, life appears 
to be much more worth living when one is 
poor, and sows no more seed, gathers no 
more grain, gold, or ginseng than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Whatever wealth there 
may be has to exist, like that of the Jews in 
medieval Europe, disguised under a pro- 
tective mask of outward poverty, for any 
saving up of resources means a visit from 
the yang-ban, or privileged classes, with 
forced loans which are never recovered in 
interest or principal. Mrs. Bishop’s first im- 
pressions of the Koreans were that they were 
the mere dregs of a race; but when she saw 
the prosperity and cheerfulness of those 
under Russian rule, she changed her opi- 
nions. In the end she became highly in- 
terested in them as a hopeful people. 

The new order of things, foreign pres- 
sure, the stimulus of commerce, the en- 
trance of the railway and posts are gradu- 
ally breaking up the old world of Korean 
society and politics, which has been already 
powerfully modified for the better. The filth 
and squalor of the average Korean houses 
and streets are almost past belief when we 
consider that these peninsulars have had 
writings and etiquette for a millennium and 
a half, and a superb alphabet of native in- 
vention for at least five hundred years. 
Nevertheless, out of these houses come fine 
looking men in snow-white or glossy gar- 
ments of many tints, for the native woman 
lives as a slave to wash and starch for her 
husband. As laundry maids the Korean 
women lead the world. 

Hitherto, money in the national Treasury 
‘has been like cleanliness in the poor people’s 
houses, conspicuous by its absence. Now, 
however, the customs service at the treaty 
ports has given the national finances a back- 
bene, and along with pecuniary {mprove- 
ments have come reforms in the virtue 
which is next to godliness. Under the chief 
Commissioner of Customs, J. McLeavy 
Brown, LL.D., Korea not only discharged 
her debts last year, but was able to 
pay a million dollars of the indemnity which 
she owed Japan for the murder of her citi- 
zens in one of the numerous revolutions in 
1896. Under his energetic ministration, back- 


«a by the Governor of Seoul, Ye Cha Yun,” 


formerly of the Korean Legation in Wash- 
ington, the royal city has been changed from 
the simflitude of a pigsty; the original width 
of the broad streets, laid out In 1392, has been 
won back from rubbish heaps, booths, and 
encroaching houses, and Seoul actually bids 
fair to become almost as clean as a Japanese 





city. Under American contractors, a rail- 
way is now in advanced course of construc- 
tion from Chemulpo to Seoul. The beasts 
of burden—gentle bulls, vicious ponies, and 
good-natured men and women—that have hi- 
therto done the work of transportation, will 
soon give way to steam transit. The junks, 
that seem to be in many a case “a fortuitous 
concourse of planks,” are giving way to 
ships and steamers on Western models. 

Mrs. Bishop, as all readers of her books 
know, has a fascinating style; she tells 
of ber travels both in Korea and among the 
Russians with all the arts of rhetoric and 
the merit of wonderful directness. No book 
yet printed gives so clear a picture of Rus- 
sian enterprise at Vladivostok and along 
the new railway, which brings in a thousand 
excellent families every year. Her chapter 
descriptive of the Phyong-Yang (Ping-Yang) 
battlefield of 1894 is wonderfully vivid, and 
so also are her word-pictures of the effects 
of the hair-cropping edict in 1895, and of 
the murder of the Queen by the brutal Ja- 
panese adventurers, who were actually en- 
couraged to their abominable work by the 
Mikado’s envoy, a rough soldier intrusted 
with the delicate and difficult business of 
diplomacy. This man illustrated the worst 
phases of Japanese ring politics. Yet his 
behavior was only a symptom and outcrop 
of that “Satsumaism’” from which J“%pan 
has so long suffered. It was this man’s 
folly that hopelessly discredited Japan in 
the peninsula, heaped fuel upon the heredi- 
tary hatred of the Koreans towards the Ja- 
panese, and gave Russia her long-coveted 
opportunity. Mrs. Bishop’s final chapters 
show the Seoul of 1897, with its hopeful fea- 
tures and the entrance of the Russian mili- 
tary instructors. 

Not the least interesting of her para- 
graphs treat of the work of the American 
and other missionaries, and of the religions 
of Korea, which are: d#monism among the 
people, discredited and shadowy Buddhism 
in the mountain monasteries, and Confucian- 
ism, of a peculiar phase, among the educat- 
ed few. In the appendix she shows that Ko- 
rea is not only a very promising field for the 
Gospel, but also a steadily enlarging market, 
the total foreign trade of $2,978,410 in 1886 
having increased to $11,266,024 in 1896. Pic- 
tures, maps, index, and all that is necessary 
to equip the book for the student as well 
as general reader, make this an unusually 
interesting and valuable work. 





Artists and Engravers of British and Ameri- 
can Book-Plates: A Book of Reference for 
Book-Plate and Print Collectors. By Henry 
W. Fincham. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. 4to, 
pp. 135. 


It is a sign of the times that we do our 
fooling so seriously and gregariously. The 
number of persons having money to spend, 
time to waste, and energy to spare without 
intellect to direct it, is simply immense. 
Suddenly some one leader arises with an 
idea, or the simulacrum of one, and forth- 
with a new fad is launched and a new cult 
founded. The disciples are many, and, in 
due succession, clubs, societies, and journals 
are established. 

The above-cited book is the result of the 
book-plate fad. It is the product of enthu- 
siasm and toll, and must have cost the pub- 
lishers a pretty penny. Yet it is nothing 
but a catalogue of the men who engraved 
book-plates, of their various jobs, and the 





names of their patrons. Page after page is 
a reiteration of items like this: 


“Lionel Walter Rothschild, C. W. Sherborn, 
Monogram, 1886.’’ 


The description column changes from ‘‘mo- 
nogram’’ to “‘pictorial,’”’ or “armorial,” but 
the facsimiles are the only definite descrip- 
tions. 

This particular fad of collecting has no 
solid foundation. With rare exceptions, 
book-plates are the poorest forms of the en- 
graver’s skill, the pot-boilers of the strug- 
gling artist. As works of art they are gene- 
rally beneath criticism, and the only form of 
the plates which possesses any value is the 
armorial one, which is sometimes of service 
to the genealogist. The pictorial or imagina- 
tive forms—at least those executed more than 
a score of years ago—are as worthless as the 
cuts which were supposed to ornament the 
books of the last century. Of course the 
book-plate of a distinguished man has the 
same interest which attaches to any other 
personal relic of him, especially if it be 
found in a book from his library. But who 
can care for a pocrly designed cut, engraved 
by a wretched artist, and commemorating 
some utterly obscure individual? 

It is true that of recent years some im- 
provement in the art is apparent. We note, 
however, that the English designers seem to 
have divided into two schools. In one, strong 
effects are sought by the profuse use of a 
black background, from which convention- 
al foliage or scrollwork stands out in relief. 
The other school affects a white ground with 
designs traced in outline, and dependent, 
therefore, upon good drawing to be endura- 
ble. But beyond the technical skill shown, 
there is little to praise. None of the quaint 
ingenuity shown in the old books of Em- 
blems or Devices has been recovered. Most 
of the patrons seem to desire to present 
their own effigies in uncouth postures, sur- 
rounded by volumes which are arranged like 
bricks in impossible libraries. 

But this is a new science, and we have 
an Ex-Libris Society, and an E£a-Libris 
Journal, and a “greatest collector,” and 
now a prodigious Catalogue. What more is 
needed to prove that the present age is one 
that appreciates art, ingenuity, and in- 
dustry? 


English Sanitary Institutions. By Sir John 
Simon, K.C.B., etc., etc. Second edition. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1897. 8vo. 


Except for the addition of two important 
appendices, the second edition of this work 
is, as stated in the preface, “in substance 
almost textually a reprint” of the first, which 
appeared in 1890; but to the student of sani- 
tary institutions, in this country as well as 
elsewhere, the value of the book is even 
greater now than when it first appeared. It 
is a work addressed to the laity as well as 
to the medical profession, for, as the author 
says, “such art of medicine as it purports 
to discuss is an art which the laity is now 
under legal obligation to exercise; and every 
educated layman is well aware that, in pro- 
portion as medicine has become a &cience, It 
has ceased to be the mystery of a caste.”” The 
importance of the study of sanitary institu- 
tions is not likely to be fully apprehended 
by the layman who, when he thinks of sani- 
tation, generally thinks only of the drainage 
of his house or the city in which he lives. 
It is unfortunate that in English the mean- 
ing of the word “sanity” has become limit- 
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ed to health of mind only, for it might well 
be used in a broader sense to define the 
general well-being of the individual or of a 
race; and, with such an extension of mean- 
ing, the non-professional reader would 
recognize the broad import of this book 
better than by its present title. 

Perhaps few people during the Jubilee of 
the Queen of England last summer were led 
to reflect that its brilliancy had its main 
source in the present healthy condition of 
Great Britain, and to Sir John Simon more 
than any other living person this glory was 
due. That London is now one of the health- 
jest cities in the world, in spite of its enor- 
mous population, is largely the result of 
his work while medical officer of her Ma- 
jesty’s privy council; and although the re- 
forms effected during the thirty years for 
which he held this office were carried out by 
the hard work of many able assistants, yet 
his was the mind which mainly concelyed 
and guided the course of the sanitary im- 
provements which have wrought incalculable 
benefit to the crowded population of the Bri- 
tish isles. Had he remained in office dur- 
ing the last twenty years, in all probability 
England would have been spared the terri- 
ble ravages of epidemics of typhoid fever 
from which it has but lately suffered, and 
in respect to sanitary institutions would 
have been, still more than it is, the example 
for other countries to follow. 

Such improvements as he brought about 
are often of slow growth, and the origina- 
tors of them are quickly forgotten, except 
by the few by whom the memory of the most 
serviceable helpers of mankind is cherished, 
as guide and stimulus through life. The 
author himself, in speaking of the splendid 
work done by some of his predecessors, 
says, “Let the noble compensation be noted 
that often the thoroughness of a reformer’s 
victory is that which most makes silence of 
the reformer’s fame. For how can men be 
adequately thankful for redemptions when 
they have no present easy standard, no con- 
trast between yesterday and to-day, by 
which to measure the greatness of them?” 
It is pleasant, however, to note that the 
first Buchanan medal, the funds for which 
are derived from a bequest by the late Dr. 
Buchanan, an eminent pupil of Sir John 
Simon, was but a few weeks since awarded 
by the Royal Society to Sir John himself, 
who, as Nature states, ‘‘may fairly be term- 
ed the founder of modern sanitary science.” 

It is impossible to do justice to Sir John 
Simon’s book in a brief review; it should be 
read by all interested in improving the ex- 
ternal conditions of their own life and that 
of the general community. The book is di- 
vided into four parts: (1) the history of 
sanitation from the earliest ages down 
through the Roman Empire to mediaval 
times; (2) “Post-medie#val England,” 4. ¢., 
legislation under the Tudors, Blizabeth, and 
the Stuarts; (3) “New Momenta,” which 
brings the reader down to the reign of Queen 
Victoria; and (4) legislation during her 
reign up to 1890. To the general reader the 
first three sections will appeal most strong- 
ly, for the last is more technical, and of 
greater interest to the Englishman than to 
the foreigner. The chapter entitled “The 
Growth of Humanity in British Politics,” 
dealing with the eighteenth century, is an 
important contribution to history. Its cios- 
ing words are well worth quoting. Sir John 
Simon believes that 


“the period in its entirety deserves to 








be counted among the greatest in Eng- 
lish history. In the cultivation which it 
gave to a sense of moral responsibility in 
national affairs; in the splendid instances 
which. it showed of the applicability of com- 
mon ethical arguments to politics; in the 
appeals which it made to the consciences of 
rulers and nations against courses of selfish 
wrong; in the feeling which it propagated 
that nations, like persons, if they would not 
be ashamed of themselves, must obey at 
home and abroad the common rules of equal 
justice; not least in the mutual understand- 
ing which it promoted between the social 
instincts and the political philosophy of 
mankind, it represented such strides of civil 
culture as no former age of our country had 
seen—strides of a far truer civilization than 
any which widened empire, or enhanced 
luxuries of life, can pretend to show,” ete. 

This growth of right sentiment made it 
easier to bring about reforms during the 
present century, and, great as these have 
been, there {s still much more to do. 

The last two chapters deal with the “Po- 
litics of Poverty” and contain general broad 
deductions as to the best means of introduc- 
ing further improvement and reforms. Com- 
ing from the highest authority on these 
matters, they deserve the serious considera- 
tion of all who have to deal with sanitary 
institutions, not only in England, but in 
other parts of the world. 

The work is that at once of a universally 
recognized leader in his own profession, and 
of a man whose large humanity, generous 
character, and experienced wisdom are ap- 
parent throughout his pages, no less than his 
broad culture, his great store of varied 
knowledge, and his unusual powers of clear 
and persuasive expression. He is a master 
of the English tongue, and the volume may 
be safely commended to the general reader 
as of interest alike in its subject and in the 
mode in which the subject is presented. It 
is the noble crowning work of a long life 
spent in the service of mankind. 





Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald Gel- 
kie, F.R.S., etc. Macmillan. 1897. Pp. vi, 
297. 


In this work Sir Archibald Geikie gives the 
substance of a course of six lectures de- 
livered at Johns Hopkins University in 
1896, his excellent purpose being to draw 
the attention of American students of geolo- 
gy to the achievements of the half-forgotten 
founders of the science. This limited end 
is well attained by what the author pre- 
sents. In a swift and effective way he sets 
before the reader the character and labors 
of a dozen or more of the most notable 
men in this branch of learning, who, in the 
present and preceding century, have given it 
its modern shape, while the accomplishments 
of a score of other less important contri- 
butors are lightly but effectively sketched. 
The work is more than a fresh and attrac- 
tive presentation of the general facts of geo- 
logical discovery, such as is given in Lyell’s 
‘Principles’ and other histories of the 
science; it brings into deserved prominence 
the labors of certain masters whose worth 
has long been overlooked, and it treats with 
a just, though drastic, criticism the claims of 
others who have by chance attained un- 
merited celebrity. 

The most important contribution which Sir 
Archibald has made to our knowledge of the 
history which he treats, concerns the life 
and work of Jean Etienne Guettard (1715- 
1786), too long unnoted by English geolo- 
gists. This master was clearly the pioneer 
in the science and art of interpreting geo- 








logic processes by the aspect of the rocks 
After the manner of many another abie yet 
half-educated solitary worker, the clums! 
ness of his statements and their excessive 
volume served to hide his admirable results 
from his contemporaries, as well as from 
his successors, so that his penetration was 
without much profit to learning. His life \s 
another instance of the fact that greatness 
of understanding is not of itself a measure of 
efficiency in a man. 

Singularly in contrast with Guettard, who, 
despite his great ability, failed to impress 
himself on his age, who, indeed, despite his 
many volumes, never found a fair chance to 
be heard, is the history of Werner of Frei- 
berg. Werner's story is, on some accounts, 
the most curious chapter in the history of 
learning. He came to his chair of mineralo- 
gy, in the mining school of Freiberg, with 
but a closet preparation and with knowledge 
limited to what could be gained from the 
aspect of the mineral species which were 
then known. His opportunity for acquiring 
information concerning the face of the earth 
was insignificant. His travels hardly ex- 
tended beyond Saxony, and, even in that 
small kingdom, were of trifling extent. He 
knew, it may be said, however, the under- 
ground revealed by the mines of the Erze- 
gebirge passing well. On this trifling foun- 
dation, by the aid of a vigorous but un- 
guided constructive imagination and an ex- 
traordinary eloquence, he managed to build 
a@ mass of irrational though curiously co- 
herent hypotheses concerning the history of 
the earth, which attracted universal atten- 
tion, and served for a generation to satay the 
progress of sound geological knowledge. Sir 
Archibald gives some critical inquiry to the 
remarkable history of Werner and his work. 
He properly attaches importance to the fact 
that Werner was the teacher in a technica! 
school where no large criticism could de- 
velop itself, and where the tendency of the 
intellectual life was towards immediate ends. 

While much of the amazing success of 
Wernerism is to be accounted for by the 
earnestness of the man, which for al! its 
worth barely saved him from being a char 
latan, and by the eloquence with which it 
found expression, the problem of his success 
remains essentially unsolved. Nearly every 
part of Werner’s theories was set directly 
against obvious and well-known facts; 
against the experience of many of the host 
who came to attend his teaching; and yet 
they long prevailed. It will not do to at- 
tribute, as some have done, the acceptance 
of the Wernerian hypothesis to certain pe- 
cullarities of the Teutonic mind, for he was 
as successful with French and Swiss, with 
Scotch and Irish students as with those of 
his own land. 

The ‘Founders of Geology’ includes only 
the men who are related to the mo 
dern development. Nothing is said of the 
labors of the ancients, the Greeks, the 
Arabs, and the Italians of the Renals- 
sance, to whom we, indeed, owe the 
very foundation of the science. There 
is much need of a treatise which shall em- 
body the whole history of this branch of 
learning. It may be hoped that Sir Archibald 
Geikie, who has so well shown his capacity 
for the historic view, may take up this sub- 
ject in its larger aspect. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
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Ph.D., D.D., Washburn Professor of 
Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary. [International Theological Li- 
brary.] Scribners. 1897. 8vo, pp. 681. 
The subject of this bulky volume has prob- 
ably never been treated before with equal 
freedom and freshness by any Christian 
scholar, unless that title is accorded to 
Renan; and yet, after reading it, we are 
obliged to wonder if a good history of the 
Apostolic age will ever be written by any 
scholar who has distinctly the theological 
bias. An anti-theological bias would be 
equally fatal to the undertaking. The de- 


sirable thing is that some scholar of ability, . 


well proved in secular history, who can dig 
as patiently as Mommsen and write as well 
as Green, should take up the beginnings of 
Christianity in the same temper and spirit 
he has shown in other fields. Dr. McGiffert’s 
theological bias is not particularly strong. 
On the contrary, for a man in his position, 
he is free and fair to a degree that must be 
exceedingly distasteful to those who have 
been long engaged in hunting down the 
heresies of Dr. Briggs. It is evident that 
Dr. Briggs does not monopolize all the aber- 
rations from the traditional standpoint by 
which the teaching in the Union Theological 
Seminary has been characterized of late. 
There are many here as positive as his, 
while, nevertheless, the whole presentation 
hovers in a kind of haze engendered by the 
mingling of the author’s critical temper with 
his desire to save as much as possible of the 
theological contents of the events which he 
describes. 

He is much better furnished as a critic 
than as a historian, and he has written 
mainly a literary history of the early church, 
a criticism on the early documents. These 
stand out much more sharply than the per- 
sons who were engaged in the great enter- 
prise of giving a new religion to mankind. 
The studies of the different books of the 
New Testament, and the conclusions reached, 
will be of special interest to those who have 
followed the course of recent discussion con- 
cerning the critical opinions of Prof. Har- 
nack. These have been hailed in certain 
quarters as a virtual abandonment of the 
results of modern criticism as touching the 
New Testament. What is true of them is 
that, in certain particulars, they recede 
from some of the extreme positions of F. C. 
Baur and his earlier disciples; but, striking 
an average, they are still less conservative 
than the critical opinions of Renan, which 
laid on him, we need not say, no obligation 
to accept the traditional theological con- 
structions. Dr, MeGiffert informs us that his 
book was already in press when Prof. Har- 
nack’s volume touching the same series of 
questions as his own appeared, but he’ is 
happy to say that he finds himself ‘‘in gene- 
ral agreement with Harnack in most of the 
matters which he touches." 

The most notable of these is the chronolo- 
gy of Paul's life and writings. The writings, 
taking them altogether, are pushed back 
some ten years from the dates heretofore 
assigned to them by German, French, and 
English scholars. Believersin Sienkiewicz’s 
‘Quo Vadis?’ will be distressed to find Paul 
dying in 58 a. D., six years before the Ne- 
ronian persecution, and Peter visiting Rome 
for the first time after Paul’s death. Neither 
of Peter's epistles is considered genuine, 
while four are excluded from the traditional 
list of Paul’s. The Book of Acts is ac- 
cepted as “based in the main on trustworthy 


, 


sources,” only to be set aside in most of its 
details. The authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is left in extreme doubt, the balance 
tending plainly to a denial of John’s .hand 
in it. Where Harnack thinks that the Apo- 
calypse was certainly by the same author 
(the Presbyter John), Dr. McGiffert is equal-_ 
ly confident that it was not. This is one of 
many points on which these doctors disa- 
gree; and when we consider with these Dr. 
McGiffert’s disagreements with other critics 
and his own hesitations and misgivings at 
almost every turn, we shall find that the 
one impression dominating all others that 
he leaves upon our minds is, that to know 
anything with certainty of the Apostolic age 
is nearly, if not quite, impossible. 





The Horse of America, in his Derivation, His- 
tory, and Development; tracing his an- 
cestry by the aid of much newly dis- 
covered data through all the ages from 
the first dawnings of history to the present 
day, etc., etc. With maps and illustrations. 
By John H. Wallace. New York. 1897. 


It is, perhaps, too much to say that, had 
there been no Wallace, there would have 
been no trotting-horse literature in America, 
but it is certain that this literature owes 
to him the greater part of such flavor and 
piquancy as it has. He was the first to 
make any successful attempt at the regis- 
tration of trotters and to establish and en- 
force rules that gave it value; and to him 
will some day be accorded the distinction of 
having, more than any other man, laid the 
foundations for the correct and systematic 
breeding of the American trotting-horse, and 
established a family now as well recognized 
as that of the thoroughbred. 

Mr. Wallace’s book is largely in the na- 
ture of an autobiography, with interesting 
histories of the many wars he has waged 
with magnates of the horse-breeding indus- 
try, and the many triumphs he has won 
against error, misrepresentation, disho- 
nesty, and about every kind of villany 
known to mankind. He is a Boythorn in his 
views of everything and everybody opposed 
to him, and confides to the little world of his 
readers the unexampled and unparalleled 
baseness of those who do not think as he 
does; but there is also evidence that, like 
Dickens’s violent hero, the old gentleman 
is capable of a rapid transformation from 
ire to gentleness. 

As introductory to the history of the horse 
of America, Mr. Wallace devotes his first se- 
ven chapters to the origin and distribution of 
horses, to the Arabian, and to the English 
race-horse. The inoffensive Arabsteed seems 
particularly odious to Mr. Wallace, who 
proves to ais own satisfaction that the horse 
is an original native of Armenia, and was 
very rare in Arabia, and explodes the beau- 
tiful fiction about the famous mares of Mo- 
hammed by insisting that the prophet al- 
ways rode a camel or walked, and that there 
is nothing in his life or history to indicate 
that he ever owned a horse or ever mounted 
one, except on a single occasion. This is 
followed by various assertions and state- 
ments all tending to belittle the supposed 
virtues of the Arab horse and to cast ridi- 
cule and discredit on those, including nota- 
bly Mr. Wilfred 8. Blunt and Mr. A. Keene 
Richards, who have imported these horses to 
England and America. Mr. Wallace says of 
them: ‘Whatever their blood, whether genu- 








ine or counterfeit Arabian, they have all 


been failures and all alike good for no- 
thing.’ The Eastern horses which were 
brought to England mostly in the eighteenth 
century, and are there recognized as the 
most worthy ancestors of the thoroughbreds 
of the present day, are thought by Mr. Wal- 
lace to have been inferior to the native 
English horses, with which, he says, Britain 
was fully supplied at the time of the Roman 
invasion. The Godolphin Arabian, however, 
is recognized as having had a beneficent in- 
fluence on the English horse, though Mr. 
Wallace stoutly denies that anything what- 
ever was known of his breeding, and says 
that his picture, while “it does not tell us 
what he was, tells us in the most clear and 
unmistakable language what he was not. 
There is no feature or element in his make- 
up that does not say he was neither an Ara- 
bian nor a Barb.” 

The pedigrees of many of the English 
race-horses are attacked, perhaps as an in- 
troduction to the very disheartening state- 
ments as to the American horses we have 
all been wont to consider of pure lineage. 
Imported Messenger’s maternity is put in 
grave doubt, and the fact of no other im- 
ported thoroughbred stallion having succeed- 


ed as a progenitor of trotters in this country . 


is brought forward as confirmatory of the 
charge of plebeian ancestry on her side. The 
two great horses Boston and American 
Eclipse are also stated to be incorrectly 
called thoroughbreds, and many other gene- 
ral beliefs as to horse lineage are quite as 
rudely shattered in the chapter on “Investi- 
gation of Disputed Pedigrees.’’ The most 
notable of the living animals on whose 
breeding doubt is cast are the famous mares 
Maud §S. and Sunol. As to the former, Mr. 
Wallace first asserts that the thoroughbred 
cross claimed through Nancy Pope, the dam 
of Pilot, Jr., was furnished by the “pedigree- 
maker” of Mr. Alexander; and also that the 
claims that Boston was the sire of Sally 
Russell, the granddam of Maud &., are 
baseless and were made with intent to de- 
ceive. As to the hardly less distinguished 
Sunol, reputed to have had a thoroughbred 
granddam, viz., Waxy, by Lexington, taken 
to California as a two-year-old in 1864, Mr. 
Wallace states: ‘“‘There is not a scintilla of 
evidence that any two-year-old daughter of 
Lexington was taken to California in that 
year’; and it follows, of course, that this 
pedigree, along with most others with the 
thoroughbred cross “investigated” by Mr. 
Wallace, are, as he calls them, “frauds.” 
It might seem to some that his success in 
discrediting the thoroughbred crosses in 
about all the trotting-horses of merit he 
has noticed has been rather remarkable. 
The commonly accepted theories are, that 
the thoroughbred race-horse of the present 
day is descended from pure Eastern ances- 
tors, and that it is the influence of this hard 
and condensed element in the American trot- 
ting-horse that gives him the endurance and 
stamina for which he is distinguished. It 
does not follow that in breeding trotters it 
is desirable to make the first cross a tho- 
roughbred one, as the inherited tendency to 
the running gait is apt to overcome the trot- 
ting inheritance on the other side. The desi- 
deratum is to approximate the form and qua- 
lity of the thoroughbred with the constant, 
instinctive tendency to the trotting gait. Mr. 
Wallace denies, first, that the thoroughbred 
horse is descended from pure BWastern an- 
cestors, and, second, that he is of any use 
in breeding trotters. He says, and we think 
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truly, that if you are going to breed trotters, 
you don’t want to use runners in doing it. 
But he also says (p. 496) that the trot and 
pace are simply two forms cf one and the 
same gait. This is quite as unjustifiable 
a statement as that running and trotting are 
two forms of the game gait. All these move- 
ments involve the use of the legs, but so do 
kicking and plunging, backing and going 
sidewise. To attempt to prove it by showing 
that many horses have both paced and trot- 
ted is equally absurd. Many trotters can 
be trained to pace, and almost any pacer to 
trot, but every pacer and every trotter can 
be easily made to run, and all three of these 
gaits involve radically different movements 
of the legs. 

The chapters on “How the Trotting- 
Horse is Bred’’ are interesting and instruc- 
tive, as the author has a vast store of know- 
ledge and experience on this subject, which, 
impersonal as it is, yet offers him various 
opportunities to make lively raids on the 
camps of his personal enemies. In 1871 Mr. 
Wallace issued the first volume of the ‘Trot- 
ting Register,’ which has since been suc- 
ceeded by many others. The credit of the 
work in classifying, investigating, and pub- 
lishing the vast number of pedigrees con- 
tained in these volumes, and bringing the 
breeding of trotters to a systematic and re- 
cognized basis, is due more to Mr. Wallace 
than to all others besides; and although he 
sold out the publication after a number of 
years, his name will be identified with the 
American trotting-horse so long as that no- 
ble animal exists. 





Victorian Literature: Sixty Years of Books 
and Bookmen. By Clement K. Shorter. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. Pp. 231. 


This is a Jubilee volume and is meant to 
be taken as such, and not as a history of 
literature, either for libraries or for schools. 
“So far as it has any worth at all,” the au- 
thor writes, “it is meant to be bibliogra- 
phical and not critical.”” And he would have 
done better to follow out the idea which evi- 
dently at one time occurred to him, and 
cast the little book into the form of a dic- 
tionary of authors and books rather than 
into narrative form as we have it; for it 
must be said that the author does not excel 
in writing either history or criticism. But 
then, of course, there are the exigencies of 
a Jubilee year. 

In style and in many other features the 
book resembles the summary of the same 
subject on a similar occasion written by the 
late Prof. Henry Morley and published in 
the Tauchnitz series. Both works are written 
in the same paragraphing style, and dis- 
play the same good-natured and comfortable 
spirit of critical compliment and tolerance, 
combined with a certain lack of felicity in 
the use of critical adjectives. Both, too, are 
innocent of any really philosophical sum- 
maries or generalizations. And yet, of 
course, there is the danger of generalizing 
on what is still under our eyes, and the 
warning example of more ambitious works 
such as Prof. Saintsbury’s latest. All the 
more reason, one must reply, for keeping 
to the dictionary form or to the guarded 
and impersonal criticism of the literary 
primer. Mr. Shorter, however, has partly 
atoned for the error of form by appending 
a full and excellent index. 

The Poets, the Novelists, the Historians, 
and the Critics are the four classes into 








which the author divides the writers of the 
period. The chapters on the prose-writers 
(especially the last two) are generally better 
than that on the poets. American authors 
are not included, but in his introductory 
pages, by way of sop, Mr. Shorter testifies 
to the “enormous influence” of American 
writers like Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, 
Emerson, Lowell, and others upon the Eng- 
land of Victoria. As a sort of running list 
recalling the achievements of the reign in 
literature, many mature readers will doubt- 
less find this little volume readable, and for 
younger readers lacking a better primer or 
short history of the subject, it may be found 
useful as a text or reference book. 

Without further comment, and as a taste of 
his quality, a few of the author’s off-hand 
critical pronouncements upon writers and 
books of the era may be subjoined: 


P. 10: “Tennyson never wrote with greater 
force or with more perfect dramatic and 
lyric art [than in ‘Maud’].”’ 

P. 16: “{Swinburne] has written tragedies 
of wider purpose than those of Tennyson, of 
equal insight with those of Browning.” 

P. 17: “His ([Swinburne’s] appreciation of 
Charles Lamb endears him to English read- 
ers, and his eulogies of Victor Hugo com- 
mand the respect of Frenchmen.” 

P. 41: “The great epoch of English fiction 
began with Goldsmith and Richardson, and 
ended with Sir Walter Scott.’’ 

P. 47: “Her [Emily Bronté’s] best verse is 
perhaps the greatest ever written by a wo- 
man.”’ 

P. 60: “[Stevenson’s] ‘Beau Austin,’ al- 
though not accepted by the public, is 
probably the greatest contribution to the 
drama of the era. As a critic of life and of 
books Stevenson has also an honorable place. 
I know of no better treatment of the one 
than ‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ or of the other 
than ‘Some Aspects of Robert Burns.’ 

P. 120: “‘([Carlyle] profoundly revered Goe- 
the, who, after all, was the only one of his 
contemporaries who could take rank any- 
where near him.” (Carlyle has sixteen 
pages out of 193; Ruskin comes next with 
eight). 

P. 129: “Still another arrangement would 
have been to divide the subject, as De Quin- 
cey suggested, into the literature of power 
and the literature of imagination [sic].”’ 

P. 141: “In the seventies his [Mill's] phi- 
losophy dominated Oxford. It is of no ac- 
count to-day. For adequate philo- 
sophical guidance we must turn to 
Herbert Spencer."’ 

P. 146: “In universality of knowledge he 
[Spencer] rivals Aristotle and Bacon at a 
time when the sphere of learning is im- 
mensely larger than in their epochs. . . 
To him, with Mill, belongs the glory of re- 
storing to Great Britain the old supremacy 
in philosophy given to her by Bacon.” 

P. 172: “{F. W. H. Myers’s] biography of 
Wordsworth is a daintily fanciful memoir.” 

P.193: “[The great Victorian writers] 
have given us a literature without a parallel 
in history.” 





Cambridge: Described and Illustrated. Be- 
ing a short History of the Town and Uni- 
versity. By T. D. Atkinson. With an 
Introduction by J. W. Clark, M.A., Re- 
gistrar of the University. Macmillan. 


The standard works on the history of 
Cambridge have hitherto been both pon- 
derous and expensive. This is true of 
Cooper’s municipal ‘Annals,’ of Mullinger’s 
‘University of Cambridge,’ and of Willis 
and Clark’s ‘Architectural History.’ There 
was room for a book which should set forth 
the more important of the facts In a mo- 
derate compass, and this Mr. Atkinson has 
now produced. He makes but little claim to 
original research; for the town history he 
has relied on Cooper; for the University 
and colleges, as he tells us, he has followed 
Willis and Clark very closely, in places 








verbally. It is, perhaps, in consideration of 
the permission which Mr. Clark has given 
for this use of his writings that his nam« 
appears as joint author on the back of the 


book; though we would remark in passing 
that this practice among publishers of mak- 
ing the back of the book suggest something 


a little different from the title-page 
that is growing, and already proving a nu 

sance to the bibliographer. Mr. Atkinson 
seems to have performed his task with in 


is one 


telligence. From the absence of a degree 
after his name, we gather that he is a 
“townsman™” pure and simple; and, if so 
the codperation of “town and gown" which 


is here presented is itself significant. Both 
in Oxford and in Cambridge the old feeling 
between town and gown is rapidly passing 
away, with the growth of the historic sense 
among the citizens and the growth of the 
sense of municipal duty among the dons 

Mr. Clark tells us in his introduction that 
their first idea was to write a mere guide 
book, but that on second thoughts “it seem 
ed better to deal with so interesting a sub 
ject in a less dry and formal manner,” 
though the book “might still do duty as a 
guide." So it may, in spite of its more than 
500 pages. The Cambridge colleges are near 
together, and we can readily imagine an ar 
dent student taking the book with him, or, 
more probably, her, one afternoon after 
another, to this or that college court. But 
while such devotion would be proper enough 
for one who is spending a term in Cam- 
bridge, the passing traveller would be bet- 
ter advised to begin with Mr. Clark's own 
‘Historical and Descriptive Notes,’ with 
Toussaint’s and Brunet Debaines’s charming 
pictures. For, after all, Mr. Atkinson's 
pages are somewhat stodgy; and the array 
of facts is rarely lit up by a generalization 
The attractiveness of the volume lies, 
must confess, largely in the pictures with 
which it is embellished. Besides a lot of 
block-plans, and of seventeenth-century 
views “after Loggan,”’ there are five and 
twenty of the exquisite engravings by Le 
Keux which first appeared in the ‘Memorials 
of Cambridge.’ They are visions of beauty, 
with Cambridge looking its best, 
or sunset or after a shower. If members of 
the governing boards of American univers!- 
ties who have had money to spend on build- 
ings in recent years can look on these pic- 
tures without a sense of lost opportunities, 
we shall despair of the educative influence of 
art. 
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‘*Tt is nothing more nor less than one 
of the most powerful novels of the de- 
cade,” says the New York Tribune of 


THE GADFLY, 


a romance of a revolution by E. L. Voy- 
nich, now inits fifthimpression. 12mo, 
$1.25. Henry Holt & Co,, Publish- 


ers. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all 
who love books. London is the great market 
for books, and all the best as well as the cheap- 
est editions can be had by writing here. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books, both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied, at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
collectors. 


187 PiccapILLy, Lonpon, W. 
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New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 


SHREWSBURY 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ Under 
the Red Robe,” etc., etc. 


With 24 Ilustrations by Claude A. Shepperson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 
BRENTANO’S 
Stationery Department. 


We constantly maintain a stock of the best and most 
exclusive Writing Papers. 
All manner of Engraving executed promptly in cor- 
rect style, with superior workmanship, 
PRICES REASONABLE. 


Sample Book on receipt of 15 cents. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


How AND PLACE IT. Poi nt 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 








A book of forty pages which teaches punctuating 
rapidly b example —a who have stu- 
died nglieh, Latin, and Greek Grammar are 
careless and slovenl ‘ua 


y ney tors. This book 
indispensable to all writers. Me: rules and 
exceptions wastes time and they are soon forgotten, 
By mail 20 cents. 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Enslish and Scottish Po. 
pular Ballads. 


Edited by Prof. F. J. Cuitp. Part X., com- 

pleting the work. With a Portrait of Prof. 

Child and a Biographical Sketch by Prof. 

$6.00 KITTREDGE of Harvard University. 
.00 net. 


Enslish and Scottish Po- 
pular Ballads. 


With a Portrait of Prof. Child and a Biogra- 
— Sketch by Prof. G. L. KITTREDGE. 

omplete in five imperial quarto volumes. 
$50.00 net. 

These volumes represent one of the t 
achievements in literature, the rich result of 
many years’ labor and an unmatched equip- 
ment of learning and patience. 


Birds of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLo- 
RENCE A. MERRIAM, author of ‘ Birds 
Through an Opsra’Glass,” ‘‘A. Birding On a 
oa. etc. Very fully illustrated, 12mo, 


A book of eon value to beginners in 
bird study. The birds are described plainly, 
and pictures of many are given. There are 
family color-keys, and a field color-key to all 
of the 154 birds described, with idan 
heads of the species. 


The King of the Town. 
A Novel. By ELLEN MACKUBIN. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A fresh and stirring story of army and 
frontier life by one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with it, and who tells a story very 
well indeed. 


A® Elusive Lover. 
A Novel. By Virna Woops. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A capital story of California, such as Ste- 
venson might have written. It has elements 
of uncommon interest, a fine assortment of 
mystery, a satisfactory clearing up, and sus- 
tained readableness, 


The Old Rome and the 
New, 
AND OTHER STUDIES. By Wiiuam J. 
STILLMAN, author of ‘‘On the Track of Ulys 
ses.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
This is a volume of varied interest, histori- 
cal, biographical, artistic, and literary. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
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Importers of Fore Books: Agents for the 1 
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YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and preeminently 
a gentleman’s smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tebacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





NEW BOOKS, 
The Story of Modern France 


1789-1895. By Anpr& Lzeson. Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. No. 49 in the 
** Story of the Nations Series.” Fully il- 
lustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Contents.—The French Revolution—The Con- 
stituent ne ae Lexislative Assembly- 


dred 

to 1815—The Second Restoration—Letters, Arts, 
and Sciences from 1815 to 1848—The Revolution of 
1848—Second Empire—The National Defence—The 
Ee ph blic—Letters, Arts and Sciences from 


Thirty Years of American 
Finance. 


A Short Financial History of the Govern- 
ment and People of the United States, 
1865-96. By ALEXANDER Dana NOYES, 
author of the New York Evening Post’s 
“Free Coinage Catechism” in the Cam- 
paign of 1896. 12mo, $1 25. 

urpose of book is t a demand 

amu Se aan pat dde p 4 “smeriean poll- 
tics and finance of the present day; namely, the de 
mand for a clear, concise, and complete review of the 
events in this couny financial history from 1865 to 
the present day. This book, which is a history and 
not an econo: treatise, narrates the series of events 
which have governed the country’s finances, public 
and private, during these thirty years. 


The Bargain Theory of 
Wages. 

A Critical Development from the Historic 
Theories, together with an Examination of 
Certain Wages Factors: The Mobility of 
Labor, Trade- Unionism, and the Methods 
of Industrial Remuneration. By JOHN 
Davipson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use. 


By Joun Earue, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, University of Oxford, au- 
thor of ‘English Prose: Its Elements, 
History, and Usage.” 12mo. 


Lavengro. 


The Scholar—The Gypsey—The Priest. B 
GrorGe Borrow, author of ‘The Bible 
in Spain,” ‘The Gypsies of Spain,” etc. 
Large 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

“A book which has a panoramic unity of its own, 


and of which scarcely a page is without its proper in- 
terest.’’—Tatt’s Magazine. 


The Caxtons. 


A Family Picture. By Lorp Lytton. With 
16 Illustrations by Curis. Hammond. No. 
12 in the Illustrated English Library. 


Large 8vo, $1.00. 
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The Confession 
of Stephen Whapshare. 


By Emma BROOKE, author of ‘‘A Superfluous 
Woman,” etc. No. 28 in the ‘* Hudson 
ey: 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


$1.00. 
“If we begin to read ‘The Confession of Stephen 
Whapshare,’ the chances are that we shall la 
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d the book before the closing pene. Migs Brooke 
hag cor ar. doubtless, for among wr ome ‘she pos 
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